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Every  Saturday  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
which  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  other.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 


THE  INSTABILITY  OF  ANY  POSSI¬ 
BLE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 
|71lOM  the  widest  survey  that  we  have  been 
r  enabled  to  make  of  the  eleinente  of  or¬ 
der  and  anarchy,  of  power  and  weakness,  in 
French  society,  we  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  conclude  that  any  government  established 
in  France  must,  for  me  present,  “live  from 
hand  to  mouth.”  There  is  nothing  stable 
on  which  to  found  a  permanent  government, 
whether  socialistic  or  republican  or  mo¬ 
narchical  or  military.  The  socialists,  small 
enough  as  regards  numbers,  are  made  still 
smaller  by  their  divisions.  The  republicans 
would  be  a  very  powerful  party  if  they  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  socialists,  but  between  the 
two  there  now  runs  a  deep  and  wide  river 
of  blood.  The  monarchical  party  is  divided 
between  the  constitutionalists,  repiesented 
by  the  able  Orleans  princes,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mists,  r^resented  by  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord.  'ne  military  faction,  usually  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  system  of  imperialism,  has  no 
leader  of  military  genius ;  it  is  at  present 
laboring  under  the  enormous  disadvantage, 
not  only  of  having  been  defeated  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  war,  but  of  sufferiug  a  defeat  so 
crushing,  as,  for  the  time,  to  obliterate 
Franee  from  the  list  of  great  Europ>ean 
powers;  and  it  is  well  known  that  France 
exists  at  present  by  the  contemptuous  toler¬ 
ation  of  Germany.  That  it  is  not  rent  to 
pieces  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Germany  con¬ 
siders  an  indemnity  of  a  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  pos'cssi  m  of  .\bace  und 
Lorraine,  worth  more  than  a  military  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  country  north  of  the  Loire. 

The  mistake  of  ah  these  various  French 
factions  is  in  ignoring  the  fact  that  thev  arc 
at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  invader,  llicy 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  France  is 
I  still  the  France  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 


the  France  of  the  Convention,  the  France 
of  the  first  NajKileon.  In  each  of  these 
“  glorious  ”  eras  all  Frenchmen  were  forced 
into  unity.  But  France,  tending  more  and 
more  to  disintegration ;  with  the  mechanic 
hating  the  employer ;  with  the  agriculturist 
bating  the  skilled  laborers  of  the  towns  and 
cities ;  with  the  Bourbonists  hating  the  Or- 
leanists;  with  the  Bouapartists  hating  all 
factions  but  their  own ;  with  the  priests  dis¬ 
trusting  all  parties  which  do  not  favor  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Pope  by  reinstating 
him  in  his  tem|)oral  power;  and  finally, 
with  the  Paris  Commune,  backed  by  an 
International  Society,  demanding,  among 
other  things,  —  such  as  the  practical  anni¬ 
hilation  of  property,  —  the  division  of  France 
into  86,000  independent  Communes; — what 
can  the  country  do  to  re-establish  its  old 
supremacy  in  Europe  ? 

The  government  of  M.  Thiers  is  tolerated 
because  it  patriotically  takes  upon  itself  the 
odium  of  measures,  necessary  in  themselves, 
but  having  in  them  no  elements  of  popularity. 
The  shameful  peace,  the  massacres  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  defeat  of  the  Commune,  the 
war  loan  sold  at  eighteen  per  cent  below  par, 
the  tax  of  an  additional  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  —  all 
these  things  are  not  “  glorious,”  and  they  are 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  Ke- 

Kbiic  and  the  administration  of  M.  Thiers. 

e  Count  de  Chambord,tlie  Count  dc  Paris, 
the  Prince  Imjierinl,  can  ^ay  that  these  meas¬ 
ures,  80  offensive  to  French  pride  or  French 
humanity,  were  the  work  of  the  Republic. 
Every  monarchical  faction  in  the  Assembly 
cordially  combines  with  the  others  in  giving 
M.  Thiers  the  power  to  do,  what  each  thinks 
will  ruin  him  in  public  estimation  for  doing. 
When  the  national  credit  is  restored,  when 
the  regular  army  is  raised  to  a  force  of  600,000 
men,  when  order  ha.s  plainly  triumphed  over 
anarchy,  the  factions  will  unite  to  overturn 
M.  Thiers  and  the  Republic,  and  then  quar¬ 
rel  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of 
France. 

Good  sense  would,  of  course,  dictate  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  the  Count  de  Paris,  or  his  uncle,  the 
Due  D’Aumale,  as  the  freely  elected  consti¬ 
tutional  king.  But  we  cannot  expect  that 
wisdom  will  yet  control  the  action  of  the 
French  people.  The  Orleans  family,  of  all 
the  “  Families  ”  of  Europe,  has  exceptional 
intelligence  and  ability.  The  intellect  and 
the  interests  of  the  nation  are  on  their  side ; 
the  ignorance,  the  prejudices  and  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  nation  are  against  them.  A 
large  portion  of  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and 
the  ignorant  peasantry,  are  divided  between 
the  “  legitimate  ”  Bourbons  and  the  upstart 
Bonapartes.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  party 
that  has  any  claims  to  represent  a  thinl  part 
of  the  French  people. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  end,  the  Army 
will  decide  the  form  of  government.  Now 
M.  Thiers  is  the  most  brilliant  of  military 
amateurs,  and  his  narrations  of  French  vic¬ 
tories  are  inseparably  connected  with  the 
glory  of  those  victories.  lie  knows,  if  any- 
b(xly  knows,  the  constitution,  the  traditions, 
the  history,  the  prejudices,  the  passions,  and 
the  ideals  of  the  French  Army.  In  his 
Budget  he  contemplates  an  increase  rather 
than  a  diminution  of  its  numbers.  In  doing 
all  this,  is  the  cool,  shrewd  old  politic  states¬ 
man  building  up  a  power  to  overturn  him  ? 
He  must  know  that  all  the  factions  of  France 
count  on  making  him  their  scapegoat,  and, 
in  the  end,  of  appealing  to  the  Army  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  special  method  of  placing  France 
in  the  front  rank  of  European  powers.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  thinks  he  has, the  Army  in  his 
hands,  and  that  he  has  the  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  dominate  the  factions  which  now 
give  him  a  reluctant  support.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  require  avast  credulity  to  suppose  that 
the  autocracy  of  M.  Thiers  can  subsist  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  administrations  be  has 
supplanted.  France,  for  fifty  years  at  least, 
must  be  without  any  “  permanent  ”  govern¬ 
ment. 


TARIFF  REFORM. 

IT  is  to  be  re^tted  that  Mr.  Wells’s  ar¬ 
ticle  in  .he  last  number  of  the  North 
A  merican  Review,  on  “  The  Meaning  of 
Revenue  Reform,”  should  have  been  mam  d 
by  some  unnecessary  allusions  to  the  Presi- 
d*  nt  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  may  prevent  a  certain  class  of  readers 
friim  giving  to  the  statistics  of  the  papir 
the  weight  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  be  said  that  official 
flings  have  been  made  at  Mr.  Wells  and  his 
friends  quite  as  undignified  as  those  which 
have  licen  evoked  from  him.  The  disinter¬ 
ested  reader,  however,  and  every  ritizen 
who  desires  to  meet  the  public  issues  of  the 
day  on  the  broad  ground  of  utility,  will  pass 


by  such  iicrsonalities  on  either  side,  and  will 
“adjourn,”  as  the  metaphysicians  say,  all 
convicting  theories,  until  the  pertinent  facts 
have  been  settled.  With  respect  to  our 
tariff  legislation  during  the  last  decade,  no 
one  will  claim  that  it  is  a  monument  of  fore¬ 
thought,  ot  consistency,  or  of  system  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a  piece  of  patchwork  and 
shreds,  —  a  coat  of  many  colors,  and  each 
put  on  under  the  pressure  of  special  inter¬ 
ests.  The  nearest  ap|)ruach  to  combination 
which  it  reveals  is  in  the  traces  of  log¬ 
rolling,  for  there  the  demands  of  special 
interests  were  modified,  in  order  to  avert 
failure  altogether.  This  hap-hazaid  style 
of  legislation  does  not  necessarily  imply 
corruption,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed — 
it  is  rather  the  consequence  of  ^rsonal  im¬ 
portunity  acting  in  the  midst  ot  public  in¬ 
difference  and  improvidence. 

A  new  kind  of  treatment  needs  to  be’ 
applied  to  our  tarifi'.  The  lobby  has  thus’ 
far  —  pressing  here  to-day  and  there  to¬ 
morrow —  made  it  what  it  is;  now  the’ 
representatives  of  the  people,  consulting: 
the  national  welfare,  must  recast  the  whole 
work.  The  result  that  we  see  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  course 
heretofore  pursued.  The  industry  of  the 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Labor  and  capital  have  become 
more  antagonistic  than  ever  before.  Our 
shipping  is  in  a  worse  condition  even  than 
it  was  left  by  the  rebel  cruisers.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  business  failures  has  increased. 
Our  foreign  trade  shows  a  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  $58,000,000  for  the  year 
1870,  —  that  is,  on  the  merchandise  account 
alone;  for  when  we  add  the  annual  interest 
payable  abroail  on  our  debts,  public  and 
railroad,  and  the  excess  of  freights  carried 
in  foreign  bottoms,  and  the  expenditures  of 
Americans  travelling  in  Europe  in  excess  of 
foreigners  here,  the  adverse  balance  can 
hardly  fall  below  $  156,000,000.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  also,  that  many  branches  of  industry. 
In  spite  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  have 
positively  fallen  off  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  those  few  which  have 
held  their  own  have  been  for  the  most  part 
such  as  represent,  not  skilled  industr}-,  but 
the  gifts  of  nature,  —  like  gold,  cotton,  and 
petroleum. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  claimed  that  the  tariff 
is  wholly  responsible  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  disabilities  inherited  from  the  war  — 
the  annihilation  of  products,  the  destruction 
and  diversion  of  laborers,  heavy  taxation 
and  an  inflated  currency  —  are  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  we  have 
rehearsed  are  precisely  such  as  would  come 
within  the  influence  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
no  disinterested  man  will  deny  the  actual 
effect  of  such  influence,  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  its  extent  and 
the  measures  it  may  now  demand.  The 
greatest  conservatives  on  the  question  will 
admit  that  our  tariff  legislation  during  and 
since  the  war  was  constructed,  if  not  under 
undue  pressure  of  the  lobby,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  .abnormal  circumstances  now  passed  or 
passing  away.  The  uncertainty  once  felt 
about  the  possible  repudiation  of  the  na- 
tioual  debt  has  disappeared  forever,  while 
the  amount  of  money  needed  to  meet  that 
and  the  other  national  expenses  has  become 
as  much  a  matter  of  certainty  as  anything 
of  a  financial  nature  can  be. 

The  gold  premium  is  so  near  to  par,  and 
is  so  regular  in  its  variations,  that  it  makes 
little  disturbance  in  business  calculations. 
We  are  at  peace,  and  we  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so — especially  since  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  was  latified  —  for  this  genera¬ 
tion  at  least.  The  time  has  come,  there¬ 
fore,  when  our  tariff  should  be  brought  into* 
a  good,  [lermanent  working  system,  in  order 
that  private  and  public  interests  should  be 
conformed,  all  unnecessary  burdens  lifredi 
from  struggling  industries,  production  in-' 
creased  and  consumption  still  more  so,  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  enhanced. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
either  the  free  trade  or  the  protective 
schools,  for  the  naked  theories  on  either 
side  will  not  apply  to  the  exigency  before 
us.  As  to  principles,  let  us  take  sensible 
ones  wherever  we  find  them.  We  conceive 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  habit  of  listening 
entirely  to  the  lobbies  which  appear  in 
Washington,  in  disregard  of  the  great  out¬ 
side  public,  will  have  to  be  dropped,  or  at 
least  counteracted  bv  better  principles  of 
legislaiion,  such  as  these :  First,  the  wel- 
iare  of  the  national  body  of  consumers  is  to 
be  regarded  rather  than  that  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  circle  of  producers,  because  the  former 
are  as  a  thousand  to  one,  and  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  sought;  and 
secondly,  in  consulting  the  welfare  of  special 
interei-ts,  the  particular  interests  themselves 
should  be  regarded  as  entirely  separate  from 
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private  concern  of  the  individuals  who 
jigppen  to  control  them. 

task  of  dealing  with  revenue  reform 
Is  at  present  committed  to  the  Republican 
party*  success  in  managing  this 

duestion  will  largely  determine  whether 
^at  party  is  to  stand  or  fall.  What  the 
prospect  is  we  will  not  here  say*  We 
present,  however,  for  the  consideration  of 
our  readers,  and  as  indicating  the  tendency 
of  Republican  opinion,  the  latest  utterance 
of  one  of  the  financial  oracles  of  the  party, 
Hon.  John  Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee,  who  said  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  last  month :  “  Taxes  on  imported 
poods  must  now,  as  before  the  war,  be  the 
main  reliance  of  the  Government,  and  even 
these,  I  promise  you,  we  will  reduce  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  twenty  millions,  and  as 
much  more  as  our  necessary  expenditures 
vill  justify.  It  is  now  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  tnat  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  continuing 
at  a  high  rate  the  taxes  on  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  in  common  use  among  all  our 
people,  merely  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
taxes  on  those  articles  which  enter  into 
competition  with  our  own  industry.  Nor 
is  it  wise  by’  protective  laws  to  force  our 
home  industry  into  unnatural  channels.  A 
reduction  of  duties  on  necessaries,  large 
duties  on  luxuries,  and  average  duties  on 
articles  competing  with  our  own  —  this  is 
the  general  idea  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  guide  me.” 


VOTING  BY  BALLOT. 

The  municmal  and  parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  system  of  viva  voce  voting. 
Throughout  Ireland,  and  to  a  partial  extent 
in  England,  to  say  that  there  has  been  an 
election  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  there 
has  been  excitement,  discord,  riot.  How 
the  system  in  vo^e  works  let  Mr.  Gladstone 
testify,  as  be  did  three  or  four  weeks  ago  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  “  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  our  elections  have  been 
attended  with  scandals  and  disgraces  such 
as  have  marked  those  of  no  other  country 
in  the  world ;  they  have  been  characterized 
by  enormous  labor,  enormous  expense,  fre¬ 
quent  riot  at  home,  habitual  riot  in  Ireland, 
extensive  bribery,  extensive  intimidation, 
and  the  impression  of  intimidation  much 
more  widely  prevailing.”  We  should  think 
there  might  be  a  degree  of  consolation  in 
these  words  for  such  of  our  citizens  as  are 
sometimes  overcome  with  disgust  at  the 
fruits  of  an  election-day  in  certain  large 
American  cities.  When  things  are  at 
their  very  worst  here,  the  situation  is  not 
so  deplorable  as  it  habitually  is  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  English  ministry  and  the  great  party 
of  Liberals  believe  that  a  vital  reform  can 
be  brought  about  through  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot ;  and  the  Ballot  Bill,  as  we  noted 
last  week,  has  passed  to  its  second  reading 
by  a  majority  which  assures  its  enactment 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  During  the 
last  half-dozeu  years  all  parties  in  England 
have  shown  a  commendable  disposition  to¬ 
ward  reform.  A  rapid  advance  in  many 
directions  has  been  made  since  the  Liberals 
came  into  power,  but  the  candid  observer 
cannot  for^t  how  Mr.  Disraeli  talked  a 
couple  of  years  ago  about  the  fact  that  he 
was  educating  his  party  up  to  certain  meas¬ 
ures;  and  though  he  opposes  the  Ballot 
Bill  with  exasperating  rhetoric  after  his 
peculiar  fashion,  one  of  the  conservative 
members,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his 
gauge  with  equal  clearness  and  cleverness, 
said  that  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  recommending  a  similar  bill  if  he 
were  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  Indeed, 
he  carried  through  the  bill  to  prevent  cor¬ 
rupt  practices  in  elections,  —  the  first  of  the 
recent  reform  measures,  and  initiated  the 
bill  which  the  Liberals  took  out  of  his  hands 
and  made  the  basis  of  their  household  suf¬ 
frage  act.  That  the  measure  now  under 
consideration  is  to  l)e  followed  by  others 
of  a  liberal  tendency,  is  not  in  the  least  to 
be  doubted,  however  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
supporters  may  rail  at  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
disturbing  the  country  and  agitating  the 
public  mind.  Univer.sal  manhood  suffrage 
will  probably  come  next,  and  after  that  per¬ 
haps  rate-paying  woman  suffrage. 

^e  Ballot  Bill  encountered  a  deal  of 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un-Eug- 
lisn,  an  American  or  continental  invention, 
obnoxious  to  the  customs  of  the  country ; 
this  sentimental  palaver  led  its  friends  to 
show  that  it  is  used  in  all  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  except  Canada,  and  was  even  used  in 
England  for  some  time  prior  to  its  abolish¬ 
ment  by  King  Charles  the  First.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  generally  admitted  the  abuses 
whereof  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supporters 
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complained,  but  held  that  they  are  gradually 
dying  out,  and  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  the  adoption  of  the  ballot  system. 
With  the  advance  in  morals  and  education 
there  has  unquestionably  been  an  advance 
toward  political  purity,  but  there  is  still 
abundant  room  for  improvement ;  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  from  all  the  colonies 
is,  that  since  they  began  to  use  the  ballot 
there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  rioting, 
bribery,  and  intimidation.  A  favorite  line 
of  opposition  argument  was  that  the  fran¬ 
chise  is  a  trust,  not  properly  exercised  save 
when  exercised  publicly.  Of  course  the 
franchise  is  in  one  sense  a  trust  —  no  one 
disputes  that  a  man  ought  to  consider  the 
general  welfare  when  he  declares  himself  at 
the  polls.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  open  voting  is  any  more  conducive  than 
ballot  voting  to  an  upright  and  honorable 
discharge  of  public  duty.  Voting  by  ballot 
need  not  be  secret  voting,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  country  it  rarely  is  secret  voting. 
To  be  sure,  the  ticket  is  folded  from  obser¬ 
vation  when  it  goes  into  the  box,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  the  voter  is  entirely  willing  I 
that  anybody  should  know  how  he  votes. 
The  value  of  (he  ballot  is  that  any  elector 
who  so  chooses  may  make  it  secret ;  it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  express  personal  and 
unbiased  opinion  without  hindrance  or  lia¬ 
bility  to  injury. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

WITH  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  a  smile  that  is  childlike  and  bland,  that 
sterling  comedian  and  tragedian,  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  makes  his  bow  to  the  public  and  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  is  in  active  preparation  for  his 
First  Annual  Benefit.  The  correspondence 
touching  the  matter  has  been  extensively  printed 
in  the  newspapers,  with  appropriate  comment  by 
the  editors  and  correspondents.  There  are 
some  persons,  it  seems,  who  doubt  if  Mr.  Butler 
is  at  present  entitled  to  the  honors  and  perquisites 
of  a  Benefit ;  they  hold  that  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  emoluments  he  receives  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company  which  performs  regularly 
every  winter  at  Washington.  He  may  very 
properly  remind  them  that  he  should  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  his  own  business ;  he  desires  pro¬ 
motion,  has  desired  it  for  a  long  while,  and  now 
asks  it  with  all  the  modesty  of  his  nature, — 
that  is  his  affair.  If  the  people  do  not  see  fit  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  overtures  he  makes  in 
his  own  behalf,  he  will  simply  and  sadly  be 
obliged  to  conclude  that  he  and  they  judge  Mr. 
Butler’s  merits  by  different  standards.  The  in¬ 
dorsement  he  covets  “  is  one  that  may  fill  the 
honorable  ambition  of  any  man,  and  is  to  be 
sought  for  by  all  proper  means  ” ;  hence  he  gives 
notice,  for  the  information  of  whom  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  that,  in  view  of  two  or  three  aspects  of  the 
situation,  he  will  at  the  proper  time  present  him¬ 
self  for  honors.  He  is  of  a  serious  and  reflective 
turn  of  mind,  discourses  of  law  almost  like  a 
philosophic  saint,  and  evidently  intends  to  appear 
m  his  favorite  character  of  the  Virtuous  Citizen. 
As  it  has  been  his  fate  heretofore  to  be  spoken  of 
by  jealous  rivals  as  the  Great  Blusterer,  and  by 
ill-natured  critics  as  the  Great  American  Bully, 
so  now  we  find  insinuations  in  various  quarters 
that  his  finely  fashioned  sentences  have  a  dubi¬ 
ous  aspect,  —  that  they  arc,  in  fact,  the  disquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  tricky  fellow.  We  need  not  say  that 
we  think  this  line  of  remark  unjust  to  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  ;  he  is  a  living  witness  that  his  whole  public 
career  has  been  distinguished  for  probity,  and 
that  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  arts  of 
those  whom  the  world  calls  politicians.  He  not 
only  virtually  denies  that  he  has  agreed  to  let 
Mr.  George  B.  Loring  share  the  proceeds  of  the 
Benefit,  but  also,  with  sharply  and  carefully 
chosen  words,  denies  that  he  ever  agreed  to  let 
Mr.  Loring  have  the  first  chance  at  the  commu¬ 
nity.  This  seems  to  us  entirely  plausible,  —  no 
actor  of  Mr.  Butler’s  standing  would  be  guilty 
of  such  needless  generosity.  The  paragraph 
reads  as  if  he  were  quite  ready  to  put  a  knife 
into  his  late  associate  and  bedfellow ;  it  would 
be  mentioned  as  unkind,  not  to  say  malicious,  if 
written  by  any  other  than  a  person  of  Mr.  But¬ 
ler’s  well-known  and  highly  deserved  repute  on 
the  boards.  But  then,  he  is  training  for  the 
September  performance  at  Worcester,  and  should 
not  be  held  to  rigid  responsibility  for  everything 
he  says  at  rehearsal. 

The  end  of  the  Episcopal  quarrel  in  Chicago 
is  not  yet.  The  Bishop  of  Illinois  has  pro¬ 
nounced  his  final  sentence  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Che¬ 
ney,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  sent  a  letter 
to  the  wardens  thereof  the  other  day  informing 
them  that  ho  would  make  an  ecclesiastical  visi¬ 
tation  to  the  church  on  the  tenth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.  And  “  insomuch  as  the  parish  is  now 
without  a  rector,”  they  are  directed  to  look  up 
a  “  minister  of  the  church  in  good  standing,” 
to  assist  him  in  the  duties  and  ceremonies  of 
visitation  day.  The  wardens  thereupon  tried 
their  hand  at  letter-writing,  and  it  was  a  spicy 
epistle  indeed  that  they  sent  the  Bishop,  'They 
suggest  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  forwarding 
his  communications  at  extremely  late  and  in¬ 
convenient  hours  on  Saturday  nights,  and  deli¬ 
cately  hint  that  they  will  not  feel  roiiipelled  to 
give  attention  to  anything  further  from  his  pen 
unless  it  is  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Charles  £. 


Cheney ;  they  say  that  the  long-existing  rela¬ 
tions  between  this  gentleman  and  his  people 
have  not  been  dissolved  ;  that  he  is  still  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  and  his  contract  with  the  par¬ 
ish  remains  in  full  force  ;  that  he  is  a  minister  in 
good  standing  and  does  not  need  assistance  from 
anybody  in  preparing  candidates  for  confirma¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  they  cannot  see  the  Bishop  on 
the  day  he  specified,  but  will  be  happy  to  join 
him  and  their  rector  on  some  other  occasion. 
Nothing  more  polite  and  peppery  than  their 
letter  has  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  long 
time.  It  is  the  Bishop’s  turn  to  write  next, 
and  we  suppose  he  will  not  be  backward  in 
taking  the  opportunity.  The  quarrel  as  it  now 
stands  is  severely  ecclesiastical  in  form,  but  in 
substance  it  is  as  bitter  as  any  among  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  Chicago. 

That  eminent  agriculturist.  Dr.  George  B. 
Loring,  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  ask  the  con¬ 
venient  and  accommodating  interviewer  down 
to  his  farm  again.  Here  is  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  twitting  him  about  his  standing  as  a 
prohibitionist,  —  insinuating  that  he  “  thinks  it 
right  to  take  what  he  wants  himself,  but  deems 
it  a  sin  for  his  neighbor  to  do  likewise.”  This 
is  a  serious  matter,  requiring  early  and  decisive 
attention,  —  let  the  Doctor  tell  the  public  just 
where  he  is  on  the  question  of  liquors.  Does 
he  “  take  something  ”  publicly  or  behind  the 
door  1  and  does  he  think  it  a  sin  fur  Mr.  Adams 
to  drink  a  sheny-cobbler  of  a  hot  afternoon  ? 
Moreover,  here  is  General  Butler  saying  openly 
whiit  is  quite  at  variance  with  things  said  pri¬ 
vately  by  other  persons  in  the  Doctor’s  interest, 
and  making  unpleasantly  prominent  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Doctor  did  not  come  into  the  Re-‘ 
publican  party  till  just  before  the  end  of  the 
war,  —  in  fact,  not  till  every  man  with  half  an 
eye  knew  that  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
section  was  deader  than  old  Marley  himself. 
And  this  reminds  us  of  a  story.  We  have  heard 
that  one  Saturday  early  in  1865,  when  General 
Butler  took  his  dinner  with  the  famous  Bird 
Club,  the  “  fine-mannered "  Doctor,  as  Mr. 
Adams  calls  him,  was  also  present.  Says  the 
astonished  Doctor  to  the  General  as  the  latter 
entered  the  Club  room,  “  Why,  General  Butler, 
you  here !  —  how  long  have  you  been  a  member 
of  the  Club  ■?  ”  To  which  Butler  replied, 
*•  Longer  than  you ’ve  been  a  member  or  the 
Republican  party.”  This  sort  of  remark  can¬ 
not  be  agrerable  to  Dr.  Loring.  The  public 
does  n’t  care  a  straw  for  what  he  knows  about 
farming,  —  let  him  tell  what  he  thinks  about 
prohibition,  and  what  he  knows  about  General 
Butler,  and  he  will  have  readers  enough. 

It  must  not  be  thought  by  anybody  that 
things  are  going  to  be  exactly  as  they  have  been 
at  Yale,  even  if  President  Porter  has  more  of  a 
leaning  toward  the  old  than  toward  the  new 
methods  of  education.  He  is  not  so  tied  to  the 
system  of  the  past  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  modem  ideas  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  the  year  1872  brings  tbe  alumni  into 
the  government  of  the  college.  Governor  Jew¬ 
ell  recommended,  and  tbe  Legislature  of  Connect¬ 
icut  has  passed,  a  bill  giving  graduates  of  five 
years’  standing  the  right  to  choose  six  of  their 
number  next  year  as  members  of  the  college 
corporation  in  place  of  the  six  senior  State  sena¬ 
tors  now  holding  seats  in  that  body.  These  six 
alumni  are  to  be  placed  in  six  classes,  one  retir¬ 
ing  every  year,  so  that  after  the  first  election, 
the  alumni  will  elect  one  member  each  year, 
and  henceforward  the  State  will  be  represented 
in  the  corporation  by  only  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor.  'This  introduction  of 
graduates  into  the  government  is  one  of  the 
things  which  Young  Yale  has  had  most  at 
heart.  The  acceptance  of  the  legislative  act  by 
the  corporation  is  the  greatest  event  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  college  since  the  time,  now  some 
eighty  years  ago,  when  civilians  were  admitted 
to  a  voice  in  its  government.  The  fact  that  six 
of  themselves  are  in  the  corporation  will  keep 
the  alumni  warmly  interested  in  Alma  Mater, 
—  will  also  bring  the  old  institution  into  closer 
relations  with  the  general  public,  and,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  revivify  and  strengthen  it  in  scores 
of  ways  not  now  to  be  enumerated. 

The  announcement  of  Tad  Lincoln’s  death 
came  like  a  shock  to  many  hearts.  And  yet  the 
boy  of  that  quaint  name  died  when  his  father 
did.  He  was  the  merriest  and  most  mischievous 
lad  ever  domiciled  in  the  White  House,  and  the 
days  were  not  many  during  the  last  half  of  the 
war  that  failed  to  give  the  social  circles  of  Wash¬ 
ington  some  new  and  crispy  story  of  his  pranks. 
Whatever  else  he  did,  there  was  nothing  mean  in 
his  oddities.  He  was  brave  and  truthful  and 
loving  and  generous,  quick  like  his  father  in 
sympathy  with  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  prompt 
and  out-spoken  in  condemnation  of  injustice  and 
the  greed  of  selfishness.  The  horror  of  that 
April  night  six  years  ago  brought  him  to  sober¬ 
ness  and  steadiness,  and  bis  young  manhood 
was  full  of  hope  and  bright  with  promise  of  use¬ 
fulness.  The  world  will  keep  him  in  tender 
memory,  however,  because  his  sunny  boyhood 
made  the  burdens  of  his  father  ciisier  to  carry. 

There  must  have  been  a  general  sense  of  re¬ 
lief  throughout  New  England  on  the  morning 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire  had  adjourned.  We  suppose 
it  did  pass  a  few  bills  and  decline  to  pass  a  few 
others,  but  so  far  ns  outsiders  arc  aware  it  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  oflices.  'I'lic  first  half  of 
the  session  seems  to  have  been  given  to  choos¬ 
ing  otliccrs,  and  the  last  half  to  removing  offi¬ 


cers,  while  the  odd  hours  were  devoted  to  lob 
hying  and  secret  party  caucusing  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  charges  against  somcMy.  The  so- 
called  labor-reform  members  were  only  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  but  they  held  the  balance  of 
power  and  were  as  sharp  as  the  sharpest  of  pol¬ 
iticians.  If  they  failed  to  get  the  lion\  share  of 
the  offices,  it  was  not  for  want  of  activity  nor  be¬ 
cause  of  any  excess  of  modesty.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  probably  think  they  have  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  coalition,  but  the  instances  are 
not  scarce  in  our  political  history  when  the  en* 
gineer  has  been  hoisted  by  bis  own  petard. 
What  the  Republicans  must  do  if  they  would  re¬ 
gain  control  of  the  State  is  not  far  to  seek  — 
they  must  heartily  repent  of  the  small  trickery 
in  which  they  have  too  much  indulged  of  late 
years,  stop  their  silly  and  petty  local  and  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels,  and  come  into  the  field  with  a 
united  front  and  their  best  men  on  the  tickets 
as  candidates. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  proposition  to  sell 
Cuba  seems  to  act  on  the  Spanish  mind  gener¬ 
ally  much  as  the  waving  of  a  red  flag  before 
his  eyes  acts  on  the  brain  of  a  Spanish  bull. 
It  appears  that  the  Cortes  has  again  been  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question,  and  it  was  warmly  re¬ 
solved  that  the  Island  shall  be  kept  at  what¬ 
ever  cost.  It  was  further  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  the  insurrection  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  we  suppose  that  it  will  also  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  new  barbarity  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible.  As  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago, 
the  insurgents  have  no  longer  an  organized 
force,  but  continue  a  deplorable  and  desolating 
guerilla  warfare,  —  not  easy  to  check,  we  may 
add,  however  strong  the  army  on  the  side  of 
the  government.  The  King’s  ministry  ex¬ 
plained  that  slavery  could  not  be  abolished  in 
the  Island  till  the  malcontents  own  themselves 
whipped.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  force 
or  reasonableness  of  this  position ;  it  must  be 
presumed  that  Castilian  pride  has  something  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

He  was  an  obliging  fellow  wbo  gave  the  New 
York  daily  newspaper  on  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  the  substance  of  various  diplomatic  notes 
said  to  have  passed  between  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Earl  Granville  relative  to  Heligoland.  But 
if  we  may  believe  the  German  papers  he  was  a 
correspondent  to  whom  truth  and  falsehood 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Because  they  are 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  an  exchange  of 
opinions  on  this  question  between  these  two 
distinguished  functionaries;  on  the  contrary,  Bis¬ 
marck’s  recognized  organ  talks  about  Heligo¬ 
land  in  a  strain  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  ct^- 
ited  to  the  Prince  by  the  telegrapher  in  qn^ 
tion.  “  Early  and  important  news  ”  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  daily  paper,  but  it  is  always  well 
to  have  at  least  a  few  grains  of  truth  in  “  spe¬ 
cial”  despatches.  _ 

Why  a  State  like  Connecticut  should  have 
two  capitals  and  two  State-houses,  is  a  conun¬ 
drum  we  are  unable  to  answer.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  because  they  are  needed  or  because 
they  facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
Whatever  views  of  the  matter  were  held  in  the 
olden  time,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  arc  evidently  now  of  the  opinion 
that  one  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  must  sometime 
or  other  be  at  Hartford.  The  Legislature  has 
accordingly  voted  to  build  a  new  State-house  at 
that  point,  and  by  a  decided  majority  declined 
to  build  one  at  New  Haven.  So  far  as  outsiders 
can  judge,  this  is  a  sensible  conclusion.  Two 
sets  of  public  buildings  are  a  nuisance,  requiring 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  that  can  be 
more  wisely  used. 

The  Address  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia  cannot  be  read  without  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  was  impertinent,  and  no  just  censure 
could  have  been  passed  upon  the  Czar  and  his 
Prime  Minister  if  they  had  courteously  declined 
to  receive  the  document.  The  desire  of  the  Al¬ 
liance,  —  that  religious  freedom  and  toleration 
of  worship  may  be  extended  in  Russia,  —  is 
shared  by  every  decent  person  in  this  country ; 
and  as  Prince  Gortschakoff  did  not  snub  the 
delegation,  there  is  no  occasion,  perhaps,  to  find 
fault  with  this  particular  peiformance.  But 
the  disposition  to  ask  audience  of  European 
sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  ad¬ 
vice  atout  their  affairs,  is  not  one  to  be  either 
encouraged  or  commended. 

From  far-off  Brazil  comes  information  that 
its  legislative  assembly  is  discussing  a  measure 
of  general  emancipation.  The  debate  is  said  to 
be  very  earnest,  and  at  times  characterized  by 
much  bitterness.  The  opposition  is  strenuous 
for  compensation  to  slave-owners,  but  is  not 
likely  to  prevail  against  the  party  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Emperor,  now  visiting  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  long  been  favorable  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
bill  will  tail  to  pass  in  a  form  to  Iiim  acceptable. 


A  CoxsECTiCTT  paper  suggests  that  the 
State  should  stimulate  the  buys  in  the  public 
schools  to  greater  diligence  in  study  by  offering 
as  a  prize  free  tuition  in  Yale  or  'rrinity  College 
or  the  Wesleyan  University. 

A  LAKY,  a  viciini  of  a  roivnt  railroad  ac¬ 
cident  down  in  Maine,  s|H;aks very  sarcastically 
of  the  gentlemen  who  scrambled  hastily  out  of 
the  windows  of  the  overturned  car,  and  left 
the  ladies  to  look  out  and  get  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 


A  BRITISH  EXCURSIONIST  IN  BARIS. 


BY  A  PARISIAN. 


AT  THE  TERMINUS,  ^  TAKE  MY  CAD^  MItX>Rl)|  THE  CUSHIONS  ARE  STUFFED  WITH  BITS  OF  SHELL.** 


“we’ve  got  another  apartment  on  “and  what  did  you  upset  the  column  for?"  “I’m  fUHE  I  don't  know,  MON  “what's  that  gentleman  doing?” 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR,  SIR,  HUT  THE  STAIR-  PRINCE,  BUT  IT  APPEARS  IT  WAS  INDISPENSAHLE.”  •*  HE 'S  GOINU  HOME." 

CASE  IS  A  LITTLE  TROUBLESOME." 


!i|l^ 

mim 


DF^StRARLE  FURNISHED  APARTMErTTS  TO 
BE  LET,  RUE  ROYALE. 


I  DID  n’t  ARANDON  my  POST.”  “  THEN 
YOU  STOPPED  IN  PARIS  ALL  THE 
TIME?”  “YES,  SIR,  DOWN  IN  THAT 
CELLAR.*' 


“WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  THAT  UNFOR¬ 
TUNATE  PERSON?"  “oh!  he  TOOK 
THE  LIBERTY  OK  PRK8ENTIXO  HIS  LIT¬ 
TLE  ACC'OUNT  TO  A  MEMBER  OK  THE 


THE  DEPARTURE,  TAKING  RACK  A  FEW 
SOUVENIRS  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


^.-*1  .cfordinff  to  Act  of  CoDKreox,  in  the  year  1871, 

K  Osgood  &  Oo. ,  in  the  Offlce  of  the  Llbra- 

^of  Congrese,  at  WMhington.J 

4  TEKKIBLE  TEMmilON. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 

Bv  CIIAllLES  READE, 

.MOt  Of  *•  fOCt  ftAY,”  “  ORlFFirn  OAOST,"  “  PUT 
VOLRSRLP  IN  UlS  PWC*.” 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

iConlmued.) 

u  llTELL,”  replied  Compton. 

yV  «  Arc  you  better,  dear  ?  ” 

«I’m  very  well,  thank  you,”  said  the 

****«  In  your  mind,  I  mean.  You  were  cross 
M  linie>  you  know.” 

Compton  remembered  his  mother’s  les- 
gons  about  manly  behavior,  and  said,  in  a 
jaunty  way,  “Well,  I  s’pose  I  was  a  little  j 

cross.”  ! 

Now  the  other  cunning  little  thing  had  i 
come  to  apologize,  if  there  was  no  other 
wav  to  recover  her  admirer.  But,  on  this  ; 
confession,  she  said,  “  O,  if  you  are  sorry  I 
for  it,  1  forgive  you.  You  may  come  and  I 
talk.” 

Then  Compton  came  and  stood  on  the 
(rate,  and  they  held  a  long  conversation ; 
and.  having  nuarrelled  last  time,  parted 
now  with  ratner  violent  c.xpressions  of 
attachment. 

Alter  that  they  made  friends  and 
laid  their  little  hearts  bare  to  each 
other;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
Compton  had  learned  more,  but 
Ruperta  had  thought  more  for  her- 
aelf,  and  was  sorely  puzzled  about 
many  things,  and  of  a  vastly  inquis-  j 

itive  mind.  “  Why,”  said  she,  1 

n  is  good  things  so  hard,  and  bad 
things  so  nice  and  easy  ?  It  would  i 
he  much  better  if  good  things  was 
nice  and  bad  ones  nasty.  That  is 
the  way  1  ’d  have  it,  if  1  could  make 
things.” 

Mr.  Compton  shook  his  head 
and  said  many  things  were  very 
hard  to  understand,  and  even  his 
mamma  sometimes  could  not  make 
out  all  the  things. 

“  Nor  mine  neither ;  I  puzzle  her 
dreadful.  I  can’t  help  that ;  things 
shouldn’t  come  and  puzzle  me, 
and  then  I  should  n’t  puzzle  her. 

Shall  1  tell  you  my  puzzles,  and 
perhaps  you  can  answer  them,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  a  boy.  1  can’t  think 
why  it  is  wicked  for  me  to  dig  in 
my  little  garden  on  a  Sunday,  and 
is  n’t  wicked  for  .lessie  to  cook 
and  Sarah  to  make  the  beds.  Can’t 
think  why  mamma  told  papa  not  to 
be  cross,  and,  when  1  told  her  not 
to  be  cross,  she  put  me  in  a  dark  cup¬ 
board  all  among  the  dreadful  mice, 
till  1  screamed  so  she  took  me  out 
and  kissed  me  and  gave  me  pie. 

Can’t  think  why  papa  called  Smlv 
‘Something’  fbr  spilling  the  ink 
over  his  papers,  and  when  1  called 
the  gardener  the  very  same  for  robbing  my 
flowers,  all  their  hands  and  eyes  went  up, 
and  thev  said  I  was  a  shocking  girl.  Can’t 
think  why  papa  giggled  the  next  moment,  if 
1  was  a  shucking  girl :  it  is  all  puzzle  —  puz¬ 
zle  —  puzzle.” 

One  day  she  said,  “  Can  you  tell  me 
where  all  the  bad  people  are  buried?  for 
that  puzzles  me  dreadful.” 

Compton  was  posed  at  first,  but  said  at 
last  he  thought  they  were  buried  in  the 
churchyard,  along  with  the  good  ones. 

“  0  indeed  I  ”  said  she,  with  an  air  of  pity. 
“  I’ray,  have  you  ever  been  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  read  the  writings  on  the  stones  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Then  I  have.  I  have  read  every’  single 
word ;  and  there  are  none  but  good  people 
buried  there,  not  one.”  She  added,  rather 
pathetically,  “You  should  not  answer  me 
without  thinking,  as  if  things  was  easy, 
instead  of  so  hard.  W’ell,  one  comfort, 
there  are  not  many  wicked  people  here¬ 
abouts;  they  live  in  towns;  so  I  suppose 
they  are  buried  in  the  garden,  poor  things, 
or  put  in  the  water  with  a  stone.” 

Compton  had  no  more  plausible  theory 
ready,  and  declined  to  commit  himself  to 
lluperta’s ;  so  that  topic  fell  to  the  ground. 

One  day  he  found  her  perched  as  usual, 
but  with  her  bright  little  face  overclouded. 

By  this  time  the  intelligent  boy  was  fond 
enough  of  her  to  notice  her  face. 

‘*  What ’s  the  matter,  Perta  ?  ” 

“  Ruperta.  The  matter  ?  Puzzled  again  I 
It  is  very  serious  this  time.” 


“  Tell  me,  Ruperta.” 

“  No,  dear.” 

“  Please.” 

The  young  lady  fixed  her  eyes  on  him, 
and  said,  with  a  pretty  solemnity,  “  Let  us 
play  at  Catechism.” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  game.” 

“  The  governess  asks  ^estions,  and  the 
good  little  boy  answers.  'That ’s  Catechism. 
I  ’in  the  governess.” 

“  Then  I ’m  the  good  little  boy.” 

“  Yes,  dear ;  and  so  now  look  me  full  in 
the  face.” 

“  'There  —  you  ’re  very  pretty,  Ruperta.” 

“  Don’t  be  giddy ;  I ’m  hideous ;  so  be¬ 
have,  and  answer  all  my  questions.  O, 
I ’m  so  unhappy.  Answer  me,  is  young 
people,  or  old  jK’ople,  goodest  V  ” 

“  You  should  say  best,  dear.  Good,  bet¬ 
ter,  best.  Why,  old  people,  to  be  sure  — 
much.” 

“  So  I  thought ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  so 
puzzled.  Then  your  papa  and  mine  are 
much  betterer  —  will  that  do  ?  —  than  we 
are  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  they  are.” 

“  'There  he  goes !  Such  a  child  for  an¬ 
swering  slap  bang  I  never.” 

“  I ’m  not  a  child.  1  ’m  older  than  you 
are,  Ruperta.” 

“  'That ’s  a  story.” 

“Well,  then,  I’m  as  old;  for  Mary  says 
we  were  born  the  same  day  —  the  same 
hour  —  the  same  minute.” 

“  La  I  we  are  twins.” 


She  consented  to  be  consoled. 

But  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  “  What  becomes 
of  old  people  being  better  than  young  ones, 
now  ?  Are  you  and  I  bears  and  lions  ?  Do 
we  scratch  out  each  other’s  eyes  ?  It  is  all 

Suzzle,  puzzle,  puzzle.  1  wish  I  was  dead  I 
furse  says,  when  I ’m  dead  1  shall  under^ 
stand  it  all.  But  I  don’t  know ;  I  saw  a 
dead  cat  once,  and  she  did  n’t  seem  to  know 
as  much  as  before ;  puzzle,  puzzle.  Comp¬ 
ton,  do  you  think  they  are  puzzled  in 
heaven  ? ” 

“  No.” 

“  'Then  the  sooner  we  both  go  there,  the 
better.” 

“  Yes,  but  not  just  now.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  Because  of  the  cowslips.” 

“  Here ’s  a  boy  I  What,  would  you  rath¬ 
er  be  among  the  cowslips  than  the  angels  ? 
and  think  of  the  diamonds  and  pearls  that 
heaven  is  paved  with.” 

“  But  you  might  n’t  be  there.” 

“What!  Am  I  a  wicked  girl,  then, — 
wickeder  than  you,  that  is  a  boy  ?  ” 

“  O  no,  no,  no ;  but  see  how  big  it  is  up 
there  ” ;  they  cast  their  eyes  up,  and,  taking 
the  blue  vault  for  creation,  were  impressed 


“  You  can’t.” 

“  Let  us  try.” 

“  I  have.  It  won’t  be  opened.” 

“Let  mt  try.  Some  gates  want  to  be 
lifted  up  a  little,  and  then  they  will  open. 
There,  I  told  you  so.” 

'The  gate  came  open. 

Ruperta  uttered  an  exclamation  of  de¬ 
light,  and  then  drew  back. 

“  I ’m  afraid,  Compton,”  said  she,  “  papa 
would  be  angry.” 

She  want^  Compton  to  tempt  her ;  but 
that  young  gentleman,  having  a  strong 
sense  of  filial  duty,  omitted  so  to  da 

When  she  saw  he  would  nut  persuade 
her,  she  dispensed.  “Come  along,”  said 
she,  “  if  it  is  only  for  five  minutes.” 

She  took  his  hand,  and  away  they  scam¬ 
pered.  He  showed  her  the  cowslips,  the 
violets,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  mead¬ 
ow  ;  hut  it  was  all  hurry,  and  skurry,  and 
excitement ;  no  time  to  look  at  SLything 
above  half  a  minute,  for  fear  of  being'  lound 
out ;  and  sa  at  last,  back  to  the  gate,  beam¬ 
ing  with  stolen  pleasure,  glowing  and  spark¬ 
ling  with  heat  and  excitement. 

^e  cunning  thing  made  him  replace  the 
gate,  and  then,  after  saying  she  must  go  for 


S 


li  V  '  :  „ 


She  paused,  however,  on  this  discovery, 
and  soon  found  reason  to  doubt  her  hasty 
conclusion.  “  No  such  thing,”  said  she : 
“they  tell  me  the  bells  were  ringing  for 
you  being  found,  and  then  1  was  found  —  vo 
catechism  you.” 

“  There,  then  you  see  I  am  older  than 
you,  Ruperta.” 

“  Yes,  dear,”  said  Ruperta,  very  gravely, 
“  1  ’m  younger  in  my  body,  but  older  in  my 
head.” 

This  matter  being  settled,  so  that  neither 
party  could  complain,  since  antiquity  was 
evenly  distributed,  the  catechizing  recom¬ 
menced. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  ‘  Let  dogs  delight  ’  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  What  1  ”  screamed  Ruperta.  “  O  you 
wicked  boy  I  Why,  it  comes  next  after 
Bible.” 

“  Then  I  do  believe  it,”  said  Compton, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  merely  puz¬ 
zled  by  the  verb,  and  was  not  afflicted  with 
any  doubt  that  the  composition  referred  to 
was  a  divine  oracle. , 

“  Goo<l  boy  1  ”  said  Ruperta,  patroniz¬ 
ingly.  “  Well,  then,  this  is  what  puzzles 
me ;  your  papa  and  mine  don’t  believe  in 
‘  Dogs  delight.’  They  have  been  quarrel¬ 
ling  this  twelve  years  and  more,  and  mean 
to  go  on,  in  spite  of  mamma.  She  is  good. 
Did  n’t  you  know  that  your  papa  and  mine 
are  great  enemies  ?  ” 

“  No,  Ruperta.  O,  what  a  pity  1  ” 

“  Don’t,  Compton,  don’t ;  there,  you  have 
made  me  cry.” 

He  set  himself  to  console  her. 


with  its  immensity.  1  know  where  to  find  about  an  bour^  marched  demurely  back  to 
you  here,  but  up  there  you  might  be  ever  so  the  house. 

far  off  me.”  '  After  one  or  two  of  these  hasty  trips,  im- 

“  La !  so  I  might.  Well,  then,  we  had  punity  gave  her  a  sense  of  security,  and,  the 
better  keep  quiet.  I  suppose  we  shall  get  weather  getting  warm,  she  used  to  sit  in 
wiser  as  we  get  older.  But,  Compton,  the  meadow  with  her  beau  and  weave 
1  ’m  so  sorry  your  papa  and  mine  are  l^ars  wreaths  of  cowslips,  and  place  them  in  her 

black  h^,  and  for  Compton  she 
made  coronets  of  bluebells,  and 
adorned  bis  golden  head. 

And,  sometimes,  for  a  little  while, 
she  would  nestle  close  to  him,  and 
lean  her  head,  with  all  the  femi¬ 
nine  grace  of  a  mature  woman,  on 
his  shoulder. 

Said  she,  “  A  boy’s  shoulder  does 
very  nice  fbr  a  girl  to  put  her  nose 
on.” 

One  day  the  aspiring  girl  asked 
him  what  was  that  forest. 

“  'That  is  Bassett’s  wood.” 

“  1  will  go  there  with  you  some 
day,  when  papa  is  out.” 

“  I ’m  afraid  that  is  too  for  for 
you,”  said  Compton. 

“  Nothing  is  too  far  for  me,”  re- 

f)lied  the  ardent  girl.  “  W’hy,  how 
ar  is  it?  ” 

“More  than  half  a  mile.” 

“  Is  it  very  big  ?  ” 

“  Immense.” 

“  Belong  to  the  Queen  ?  ” 

“  No,  to  papa.” 

“  Oh  I  ” 

And  here  my  reader  may  well 
ask  what  was  Lady  Bassett  about, 
or  did  Compton,  with  all  bis  ex¬ 
cellent  teaching,  conceal  all  this 
fix>m  his  mother  and  his  friend. 

On  the  contrary,  he  went  open- 
mouthed  to  her  and  told  her  he 
bad  seen  such  a  pretty  little  girl, 
and  gave  her  a  brief  account  of 
their  conversation. 

»  Lady  Bassett  was  startled  at  first 

■  and  greatly  perplexed.  She  told 

him  he  must  on  no  account  go  to 
and  lions.  Why  does  n’t  the  clergyman  her;  if  he  spoke  to  her,  it  must  be  on  papa’s 
scold  them  ?  ”  ground.  She  even  made  him  pledge  his 

“Nobody  dare  scold  my  papa,”  said  honor  to  that. 


Compton,  proudly.  Then,  after  reflection, 
“  Perhaps,  when  we  are  older,  we  may  per- 


More  than  that  she  did  not  like  to  say. 
She  thought  it  unnecessary  and  undesirable 


suade  them  to  make  friends.  I  think  it  is  to  transmit  to  another  generation  the  un- 


very  stupid  to  quarrel ;  don’t  you  ?  ” 
“  As  stupid  as  an  owl.” 


happy  feud  by  which  she  had  suffered  so 
much,  and  was  even  then  suffering.  More- 


“Y'ou  and  1  had  a  quarrel  once,  Ruperta.”  over,  she  was  as  much  afraid  cf  Richard 
“  Yes,  you  misbehaved.”  Bassett  as  ever.  If  he  chose  to  tell  bis  girl 

“  No,  no ;  you  were  cross.”  not  to  speak  to  Compton,  he  might.  She 

“Story  1  Well,  never  mind:  we  did  was  resolved  not  to  go  out  of  her  way  to 
quarrel.  And  you  were  miserable  directly.”  affront  him,  through  his  daughter.  Besides, 
“  Not  so  very,”  said  Compton,  tossing  that  might  wound  Mrs.  Bassett,  if  it  got 
bis  head.  round  to  her  ears ;  and,  although  she  had 

“  1  teas,  then,”  said  Ruperta,  with  un-  never  spoken  to  Mrs.  Bassett,  yet  their  eyes 


guarded  candor. 

“  So  was  I.” 

“  Good  boy  I  Kiss  me,  dear.' 


had  met  in  church,  and  always  with  a  pa¬ 
cific  expression.  Indeed,  Lady  Bassett  felt 
sure  she  had  read  in  that  meek  woman’s 


“  'There  —  and  there  —  and  there  —  face  a  regret  that  they  were  not  friends,  and 
ad  —  ”  could  not  be  friends,  because  of  their  hus- 

“  'That  will  do.  I  want  to  talk.  Comp-  bands.  Lady  Bassett,  then,  for  these  rea- 
ton.”  sons,  would  not  forbid  Compton  to  be  kind 

“  Yes,  dear.”  to  Ruperta  in  moderation. 

“  1  ’m  not  very  sure,  but  I  ratber  think.  Whether  she  would  have  remained  as 


I ’m  in  love  with  you,  —  a  little,  little  bit,  neutral  had  she  known  how  far  these  young 


you  know.' 


things  were  ^ing,  is  quite  another  matter; 


“  And  I ’m  sure  I ’m  in  love  with  you,  but  Comptoas  narratives  to  her  were,  natu- 
Ruperta.”  rally  enough,  very  tame  compared  with  the 

“  Over  head  an’  ears  ?  ”  reality,  and  she  never  dreamed  that  two 

“Yes.”  seven-year-olds  could  form  an  attachment 

“  'Then  I  love  you  to  distraction.  Both-  so  warm  as  these  little  plagues  were  do¬ 
er  the  gate.  If  it  was  n’t  for  that,  I  could  ing. 

run  in  the  meadow  with  you :  and  marry  And,  to  conclude,  about  the  time  when 
you  perhaps,  and  so  gather  cowslips  togeth-  Mr.  Compton  first  opened  the  gate  for  his 
er  for  ever  and  ever.”  inamorata.  Lady  Bassett’s  mind  was  divert- 

“Let  us  open  it.”  ed,  in  some  degree,  even  from  her  beloved 
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boy  Compton,  by  a  new  trouble,  and  a  host 
of  passions  it  excited  in  her  own  heart. 

A  thunderclap  fell  on  Sir  Charles  Bas¬ 
sett,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  trom  Reginald’s 
tutor,  informing  him  that  Reginald  and  an¬ 
other  lad  had  been  caught  wiring  hares  in 
a  wood  at  some  distance,  and  were  now  in 
custody. 

Sir  Charles  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  the  place,  leaving  Lady  Bassett  a  prey  to 
great  anxiety  and  Sitter  remorse. 

Sir  Charles  came  back  in  two  days,  with 
the  galling  news  that  his  son  and  heir  was  in 
prison  for  a  month,  all  his  exertions  having 
only  prevailed  to  get  the  case  summarily 
dealt  with. 

Reginald’s  eompanion,  a  young  gvpsy, 
aged  seventeen,  had  got  thr^  montbs,  it 
being  assumed  that  he  was  the  tempter: 
the  reverse  was  the  case  though. 

When  Sir  Charles  told  Lady  Bassett  all 
this,  with  a  face  of  agony,  and  a  broken 
voice,  her  heart  almost  burst :  she  threw 
every  other  consideration  to  the  winds. 

“  Charles,”  she  cried,  “  I  can’t  bear  it :  I 
can’t  see  your  heart  wrung  any  more,  and 
your  affections  blighted.  Tear  that  young 
viper  out  of  your  breast :  don’t  go  on  wast¬ 
ing  your  heart’s  blood  on  a  stranger ;  he  is 
HOT  YOUK  SON.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

At  this  monstrous  declaration,  from  the 
very  Ups  of  the  man’s  wife,  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  Sir  Charles  being  struck  dumb,  and 
Lady  Bassett  herself  terrified  at  the  sound 
of  the  words  she  had  uttered. 

After  a  terrible  pause.  Sir  Charles  fixed 
bis  eyes  on  her,  with  an  awful  look,  and  said, 
very  slowly  “  Will  —  you  —  have  —  the  — 
goodness  —  to  —  say  that  again?  but  first 
think  what  you  are  saying.” 

This  made  Lady  Bassett  shake  in  every 
limb;  indeed  the  very  flesh  of  her  body 

r'vered.  Yet  she  persisted,  but  in  a  tone 
t,  of  itself,  showed  how  fast  her  courage 
was  oozing.  She  faltered  out,  almost  in- 
audibly,  “  I  say  you  must  waste  no  more 
love  on  him  —  he  is  not  your  son.” 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  her  to  see  if  she 
was  in  her  senses :  it  was  not  the  first  time 
he  bad  suspected  her  of  being  deranged  on 
this  one  subject.  But  no :  she  was  pale  as 
death,  she  was  cringing,  wincing,  quivering, 
and  her  eyes  roving  to  and  fro ;  a  picture  not 
of  frenzy,  but  of  guilt  unhardened. 

He  began  to  tremble  in  his  turn,  and  was 
so  horror-stricken  and  agitated  that  he  could 
hardly  speak.  “  Am  I  dreaming  ?  ”  he 
gasped. 

Lady  Bassett  saw  the  storm  she  had  raised, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to  recall  her 
words. 

“  Whose  is  he,  then  ?  ”  asked  Sir  Charles, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  human. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Lady  Bassett, 
dogg^ly. 

“Then  how  dare  you  say  that  he  isn’t 
mine  ?  ” 

“  Kill  me,  Charles,”  cried  she,  passion¬ 
ately  ;  “  but  don’t  look  at  me  so,  and  speak 
to  me  so.  Why  I  say  he  is  not  yours,  is  he 
like  you,  either  in  face  or  mind  V  ” 

“  And  he  is  like  —  whom  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  had  lost  all  her  courage  by 
this  time :  she  whimpered  out,  “  Like  no¬ 
body  except  the  gypsies.” 

“  Bella,  this  is  a  subject  which  will  part 
you  and  me  for  life  unless  we  can  i^ree  upon 
it  —  ” 

No  reply,  in  words,  from  Lady  Bassett. 

“  So  please  let  us  understand  each  other. 
Your  son  is  not  my  son.  Is  that  what  you 
look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Charles,  I  never  said  that.  How  could 
be  be  my  son,  and  not  be  yours  ?  ” 

And  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face :  no  fear  nor  cringing  now : 
the  woman  was  majestic. 

Sir  Charles  was  a  little  alarmed  in  his 
turn ;  for  his  wife’s  soft  eyes  flamed  battle 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

“  Now,  you  talk  sense,”  said  he ;  “  if  he  is 
yours,  he  is  mine ;  and,  as  he  is  certainly 
yours,  this  is  a  very  foolish  conversation, 
which  must  not  be  renewed,  otherwise — ” 
“  I  shall  be  insulted  by  my  own  hus¬ 
band  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it  very  probable.  And,  as  I  do 
not  choose  you  to  be  insulted,  nor  to  think 
yourself  insulted,  I  forbid  you  ever  to  recur 
to  this  subject.” 

“  I  will  obey,  Charles ;  but  let  me  say  one 
word  first.  When  I  was  alone  in  London, 
and  hardly  sensible,  might  not  this  child 
have  been  imposed  upon  me  and  you  ?  I ’m 
sure  he  was.” 

“  ^  whom  ?  ” 

“How  CM  I  tell?  — I  was  alone  — that 


woman  in  the  house  had  a  bad  face  —  the 
gypsies  do  these  things,  1  ’ve  heard.” 

“  The  gypsies  1  And  why  not  the  fairies  ?  ” 
said  Sir  Charles,  contemptuously.  “  Is  that 
all  you  have  to  suggest  —  before  we  close 
the  subject  forever  ?  ” 

“  Y'es,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  sorrowfully.  “  I 
see  you  take  me  for  a  mad  woman ;  but  time 
will  show.  O,  that  I  could  persuade  you 
to  detach  your  affections  from  that  boy,  — 
he  will  break  your  heart  else,  —  and  rest 
them  on  the  cUldren  that  resemble  us  in 
mind  and  features.” 

“  These  partialities  are  allowed  to  moth¬ 
ers  ;  but  a  father  must  be  just.  Reginald  is 
my  first-born  ;  he  came  to  me  from  Heaven 
at  a  time  when  I  was  under  a  bitter  trial, 
and  from  the  day  he  was  born  till  this  day 
I  have  been  a  happy  man.  It  is  not  often  a 
father  owes  so  much  to  a  son  as  I  do  to  my 
darling  boy.  He  is  dear  to  my  heart  in 
spite  of  his  faults ;  and  now  I  pity  him,  as 
well  as  love  him,  since  it  seems  he  has  only 
one  parent,  poor  little  fellow.” 

Lady  Bassett  opened  her  mouth  to  reply, 
but  could  not.  She  raised  her  hands  in  mute 
despair,  then  quietly  covered  her  face  with 
them,  and  soon  the  tears  trickled  through 
her  white  fingers. 

Sir  Charles  looked  at  her,  and  was  touched 
at  her  silent  grief. 

“  My  darling  wife,”  said  he,  “  I  think  this 
is  the  only  thing  you  and  I  cannot  a^e 
upon.  Why  not  be  wise  as  well  as  loving, 
and  avoid  it.” 

“  1  will  never  seek  it  again,”  sobbed  Lady 
Bassett.  “  But,  O,”  she  cried,  with  sudden 
wildness,  “  something  tells  me  it  will  meet 
me,  and  follow  me,  and  rob  me  of  my  hus¬ 
band.  Well,  when  that  day  comes,  I  shall 
know  how  to  die.” 

And  with  this  she  burst  away  from  him, 
like  some  creature  who  has  been  stung  past 
endurance. 

Sir  Charles  often  meditated  on  this  strange 
scene  :  turn  it  how  he  could,  he  came  back 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  she  must  have 
an  hallucination  on  this  subject.  He  said 
to  himself,  “  If  Bella  really  believed  the  hoy 
was  a  changeling,  she  would  act  upon  her 
conviction,  she  would  urge  me  to  take  some 
steps  to  recover  our  true  child,  whom  the 
gypsies  or  the  fairies  have  taken,  and  given 
us  poor  dear  Reginald  instead.” 

But  still  the  conversation,  and  her  strange 
looks  of  terror,  lay  dormant  in  his  mind; 
both  were  too  remarkable  to  be  ever  forgot¬ 
ten.  Such  things  lie  like  certain  seeds, 
awaiting  only  fresh  accidents  to  spring  into 
life. 

The  month  rolled  away,  and  the  day  came 
for  Reginald’s  liberation.  A  dog-cart  was 
sent  for  him,  and  the  heir  of  the  Bassett’s 
emerged  from  a  county  jail,  and  uttered  a 
whoop  of  delight;  he  insisted  on  driving, 
and  went  home  at  a  rattling  pace. 

He  was  in  high  spirits  till  he  got  in  sight 
of  Huntercombe  Hall ;  and  then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  his  mercurial  mind  that  he 
should  probably  not  be  received  with  an 
ovation,  petty  larceny  being  a  novelty  in  that 
ancient  house  whose  representative  he  was. 

When  he  did  get  there,  he  found  the  whole 
family  in  such  a  state  of  oommotion  that  his 
return  was  hardly  noticed  at  all. 

Master  Compton’s  dinner  hour  was  two 
p.  H.,  and  yet,  at  three  o’clock  of  this  day, 
he  did  not  come  in. 

'This  was  reported  to  Lady  Bassett,  and 
it  gave  her  some  little  anxiety ;  for  she  sus¬ 
pected  he  might  possibly  be  in  the  company 
of  Ruperta  Bassett ;  and,  although  she  did 
not  herself  much  object  to  that,  she  object¬ 
ed  very  much  to  have  it  talked  about  and 
made  a  fuss.  So  she  went  herself  to  the 
end  of  the  lawn,  and  out  into  the  meadow, 
that  a  servant  might  not  find  the  young 
people  together,  if  her  suspicion  was  correct. 

She  went  into  the  meadow  and  called 
“  Compton  I  —  Compton  I  ”  as  loud  as  she 
could,  but  there  was  no  replv. 

Then  she  came  in,  and  began  to  be 
alarmed,  and  sent  servants  about  in  all  di¬ 
rections. 

But  two  hours  elapsed,  and  there  were  no 
tidings.  The  thing  looked  serious. 

She  sent  out  grooms  well  mounted  to 
scour  the  country.  One  of  these  fell  in 
with  Sir  Charles,  who  thereupon  came 
home,  and  found  his  wife  in  a  pitiable 
state.  She  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair, 
trembling  and  crying  hysterically. 

She  caught  his  hand  directly,  and 
grasped  it  like  a  vice. 

“  It  is  Richard  Bassett !  ”  she  cried.  “  He 
knows  how  to  wound  and  kill  me.  He  has 
stolen  our  child.” 

Sir  Charles  hurried  out,  and,  soon  after 
that,  Reginald  arrived,  and  stood  awe¬ 
struck  »t  her  deplorable  condition. 
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Sir  Charles  came  back  heated  and  anx¬ 
ious,  kissed  Reginald,  told  him  in  three 
words  his  brother  was  missing,  and  then  in¬ 
formed  Lady  Bassett  that  he  had  learned 
something  very  extraordinary ;  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett’s  little  girl  had  also  disappeared,  and 
his  people  were  out,  looking  after  her. 

“  Ah !  they  are  together,”  cried  Lady 
Bassett. 

“  Together  ?  a  son  of  mine  consorting 
with  that  viper’s  brood  I  ” 

“  What  does  that  poor  child  know?  O, 
find  him  for  me,  if  you  love  that  dear  child’s 
mother  I  ” 

Sir  Charles  hurried  out  directly,  but  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  servant,  who  blurted 
out,  “  The  men  have  dragged  the  fish-ponds. 
Sir  Charles,  and  they  want  to  know  if  they 
shall  drag  the  brook.”  | 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  idiot,”  cried  Sir  | 
Charles,  and  thrust  him  out ;  but  the  wise¬ 
acre  had  not  spoken  in  vain.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  moaned,  and  went  into  worse  hysterics, 
with  nobody  near  her  but  Reginald. 

That  worthy,  never  having  seen  a  lady  in 
hysterics,  and  not  being  hardened  at  all 
points,  uttered  a  sympathetic  howl,  and  flung 
nis  arms  round  her  neck.  “  Oh  1  oh  I  oh  ! 
Don’t  cry,  mamma.” 

Lady  Bassett  shuddered  at  his  touch,  hut 
did  not  repel  him. 

“  I  'll  find  him  for  you,”  said  the  boy,  “  if 
you  will  leave  off  crying.” 

She  stared  in  his  face  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  as  before. 

“  Mamma  I  ”  said  he,  getting  impatient, 
“  do  listen  to  me.  I  ’ll  find  him  easy 
enough,  if  you  will  only  listen.” 

“You!  —  you!”  and  she  stared  wildly 
at  him. 

“  Ay,  I  know  a  sight  more  than  the  fools 
about  here.  I ’m  a  poacher.  Just  you  put 
me  on  to  his  track.  I  ’ll  soon  run  into  him, 
if  he  is  above  ground.” 

“  A  child  like  you  1  ”  cried  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  “  how  can  you  do  that  ?  ”  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  wring  her  hands  again. 

“  I  ’ll  show  you,”  said  the  boy,  getting 
very  impatient,  “if  you  will  just  leave  off 
crying  like  a  great  baby,  and  come  to  any 

t)lace  you  like  where  he  has  been  to-day  and 
eft  a  mark.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  cried  Lady  Bassett. 

“  I  ’m  a  poacher,”  repeated  Reginald, 
quite  proudly ;  “  you  forget  that.” 

“  Come  with  me,”  cried  Lady  Bassett, 
starting  up. 

She  whipped  on  her  bonnet,  and  ran  with 
him  down  the  lawn. 

“  There,  Reginald,”  said  she,  panting,  “  I 
think  my  darling  was  here  this  afternoon ; 
yes,  yes,  he  must ;  for  he  bad  a  key  of  the 
door,  and  it  is  open.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Reginald ;  “  come  into 
the  field.” 

He  ran  about,  like  a  dog  hunting,  and 
soon  found  marks  among  the  cowslips. 

“  Somebody  has  been  gathering  a  nose 
gay  here  to-day,”  said  he ;  “  now,  mamma, 
there ’s  only  two  ways  out  of  this  field,  let 
us  go  straight  to  that  gate  ;  that  is  the  like¬ 
liest.” 

Near  the  gate  was  some  clay,  and  Regi¬ 
nald  showed  her  several  prints  of  small  feet. 

“  Look,”  said  he,  “  here ’s  the  track  of 
two,  —  one 's  a  gal ;  how  I  know,  here ’s  a 
sole  to  this  shoe  no  wider  nor  a  knife. 
Come  on.” 

In  the  next  field  he  was  baffled  for  a  long 
time ;  but  at  last  he  found  a  place  in  a 
dead  hedge,  where  they  had  gone  through. 

“  See,”  said  he,  “  these  twigs  are  fresh 
broken,  and  here ’s  a  bit  of  the  gal’s  frock. 
Oh  I  won’t  she  catch  it  ?  ” 

“  O  you  brave,  clever  boy  I  ”  cried  Lady 
Bassett. 

“  Come  on !  ”  shouted  the  urchin. 

He  hunted  like  a  beagle,  and  saw  like  a 
bird,  with  his  savage  glittering  eye.  He 
was  on  fire  with  the  ^or  of  the  chase; 
and,  not  to  dwell  too  lon^  on  what  has  been 
so  often  and  so  well  wntten  by  others,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  he  brought  the 
anxious,  palpitating,  but  now  hopefm  moth¬ 
er,  to  the  neighbomood  of  Bassett’s  wood. 
Here  he  trusted  to  his  own  instinct.  “  'They 
have  gone  into  the  wood,”  said  he,  “  and  I 
don’t  blame  ’em.  I  found  my  way  here  long 
before  his  age.  I  say,  don’t  you  tell ;  I ’ve 
snared  plenty  of  the  Governor’s  hares  in 
that  wood.” 

He  got  to  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  ran 
down  Uie  side.  At  last  he  found  the  marks 
of  small  feet  on  a  low  bank,  and,  darting 
over  it,  discovered  the  fainter  traces  on  some 
deciding  leaves  inside  the  wood. 

“  ’There,”  said  he ;  “  now  it  is  just  as  if 
you  had  got  them  in  your  pocket,  for  they  ’ll 
never  find  their  way  out  of  this  wood. 
Bless  your  heart,  why,  I  used  to  get  lost  in  it 
at  first.” 

“  Lost  in  the  wood  I  ”  cried  Lady  Bassett, 


“but  he  will  die  of  fear,  or  be  eaten  by  wild 
beasts ;  and  it  is  getting  so  dark.” 

“  What  about  that  ?  Night  or  day  is  all 
one  to  me.  What  will  you  give  me.  if  1  find 
him  before  midnight  ?  ” 

“  Anything  1  ’ve  got  in  the  world.” 

“  Give  me  a  sovereign  ?  ” 

“  A  thousand  1  ” 

“  Give  me  a  kiss  ?  ” 

“  A  hundred  I  ” 

“  Then  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  I  ’ll  do,  —  I  don’t 
mind  a  little  trouble,  to  stop  your  cryino 
mamma,  because  you  are  the  right  sort  ~ 

I  ’ll  wet  the  village  out,  and  we  will  tread'the 
wood,  with  torches  an’  all  for  them  as  can’t 
see  by  night;  I  can  see  all  one;  and  you 
shall  have  your  kid  home  to  supper.  You 
see  there ’s  a  heavy  dew,  and  he  is  not  like 
me  that  would  rather  sleep  in  this  wood 
than  the  best  bed  in  London  city ;  a  ni^ht 
in  a  wood  would  about  settle  his  hash.  ”80 
here  goes.  I  can  run  a  mile  in  six  minutes 
and  a  half.” 

With  these  words,  the  strange  boy  was 
off  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

Lady  Bassett,  exhausted  by  anxiety  and 
excitement,  was  glad  to  sit  down;  her 
trembling  heart  would  not  let  her  leave  the 
lace,  that  she  now  began  to  hope  contained 
er  child.  She  sat  down  and  waited  pa¬ 
tiently. 

The  sun  set,  the  moon  rose,  the  stars  glit¬ 
tered;  the  infinite  leaves  stood  out  dark  and 
solid  as  if  cut  out  of  black  marble ;  all  was 
dismal  silence  and  dreiul  suspense  to  the 
solitary  watcher. 

Yet  the  lady  of  Huntercombe  Hall  sat 
on,  sick  at  heart,  but  patient,  beneath  that 
solemn  sky. 

She  shuddered  a  little  as  the  cold  dews 
gathered  on  her,  for  she  was  a  woman 
nursed  in  Luxury’s  lap;  but  she  never 
moved. 

The  silence  was  dismal.  Had  that  wild  boy 
forgotten  bis  promise,  or  were  there  no  par¬ 
ents  in  the  village,  that  their  feet  lagged  so  ? 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock,  when  her  keen 
ears,  strained  to  the  utmost,  discovered  a 
faint  buzzing  of  voices ;  but  where  she 
could  not  tell. 

The  sounds  increased,  and  increased,  and 
then  there  was  a  temporary  silence ;  and  af¬ 
ter  that  a  faint  halloing  in  the  wood  to  her 
right.  The  wood  was  five  hundred  acres, 
and  the  bulk  of  it  lay  in  front  and  to  her  left. 

The  halloing  got  louder  and  louder;  the 
whole  wood  seemed  to  echo ;  her  heart  beat 
high ;  lights  glimmered  nearer  and  nearer, 
hares  and  rabbits  pattered  by,  and  startled 
her,  and  pheasants  thundered  off  their 
roosts  with  an  incredible  noise,  owls  flitted, 
and  bats  innumerable,  disturbed  and  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  glaring  lights  and  loud  resound¬ 
ing  hallos. 

Nearer,  nearer  came  the  sounds,  till  at 
last  a  line  of  men  and  boys,  lull  fifty,  carry¬ 
ing  torches  and  lanterns,  came  up,  and 
lifted  up  the  dew-spangled  leaves,  and 
made  the  mother’s  heart  leap  with  joyful 
hope  at  succor  so  powerful. 

O,  she  could  have  kissed  the  stout  village 
blacksmith,  whose  deep  sonorous  lungs  rang 
close  to  her.  Never  had  any  man’s  voice 
sounded  to  her  so  like  a  god’s,  as  this  stout 
blacksmith’s  “hilloopi  hilloopl”  close  and 
loud  in  her  car,  and  those  at  the  end  of  the 
line  halloed  “  hillo-op  I  hillo-op  1  ”  like  an 
echo ;  and  so  they  passed  on,  through  bush 
and  brier,  till  their  voices  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

A  boy  detached  himself  from  the  line, 
and  ran  to  Lady  Bassett,  with  a  travelling- 
rug.  It  was  Reginald. 

“  You  put  on  this,”  said  he.  He  shook 
it,  and  standing  on  tip-toe,  put  it  over  her 
shoulders. 

“  Thank  you,  dear,”  said  she.  “  Where 
is  papa  ?  ” 

“  0,  he  is  in  the  line,  and  the  Highmore 
swell  and  all.” 

“  Mr.  Richard  Bassett.” 

“  Ay,  his  kid  is  out  on  the  loose,  as  well 
as  ours.” 

“  O  Reginald,  if  they  should  quarrel  I  ”  ^ 

“  Why,  our  governor  can  lick  hhn,  can’t 
he?” 


There  is  a  driver  on  the  Eighth  Avenue 
Railroad,  in  New  York,  who  carries  a  whip 
wliich  he  has  carried  for  eight  years,  and  it  has 
the  same  piece  of  whipcord  at  the  end  as  it  had 
when  he  bought  it.  He  has  a  pet  name  for 
each  one  of  the  horses  he  drives  during  the  day, 
and  he  states  that  a  re-echoing  of  these  names 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  journey  has  a 
greater  effect  than  all  the  whips  upon  the  horses. 

Glory  has  its  thorns  as  well  as  laurel  buds. 
Wagner,  despised  by  Bismarck,  Bismarck,  hat¬ 
ed  by  Wagner,  have  been  placed  side  by  side  in 
the  great  commemorative  picture  of  1871,  as 
“  the  two  great  conquerors  of  modern  times." 
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THE  ANONYMOUS  AND  PSEUDONY- 
MOUS. 

An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  on  anony¬ 
mous  and  pseudonymous  writers  and  books, 
appears  in  the  last  number  of  the  National  Quar- 
terlf!  litvitw.  It  groups  a  great  variety  of  facts, 
and  is  evidently  the  result  of  diligent  research. 
M.  Louis  Barbier,  author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of 
Anonymous  Works,"  is  quoted  as  having  said 
that  in  every  library  composed  of  useful  books, 
one  rhird  of  them  have  no  indication  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  translators,  or  editors ;  but  the  writer  in 
The  Quarterlfi  regards  this  as  an  exaggeration,  — 
though  doubtless  the  number  is  very  large,  and 
the  proper  classification  of  them  has  always  been 
a  source  of  trouble  to  librarians  and  biograph¬ 
ers. 

Pseudonymic  writing  has  come  into  vogue  in 
England  and  America,  chiefly  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  preceding  generation.  In  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  the  use  of  pseudonymes  was  rare.  The  best 
known  and  remembered  is  that  of  “Junius," 
and  we  have  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
“  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  and  “  Will.  Honey¬ 
comb,"  the  taciturn  “  Spectator,"  and  the  re¬ 
flective  “  Citizen  of  the  World  " ;  they  rise  up 
before  our  mind’s  eye  as  old  friends,  while 
“  Martinus  Scriblerus,”  “  M.  B.  Drapier,"  and 
“  Isaac  Bickerstaif  "  represent  the  misanthropical 
cynic  imbued  with  the  most  terrible  severity  of 
sarcasm. 

“The  Author  of  Waverley/'  onr  writer  con¬ 
tinues,  has  much  to  answer  for  in  giving  popu¬ 
larity  to  pseudonymes.  For  as  all  the  world  was 
on  the  out  vive  to  And  out  “  The  Great  Un¬ 
known,’’ so  imitators  were  not  wanting.  “  Char¬ 
lotte  Elizabeth,"  “  Barry  Cornwall,"  “  Elia,” 

“  Boz,”  “  The  Author  of  Pelham,"  “  Currer 
Bell,"  “  George  Eliot,”  “  Jeame*  Yellowplush,” 
■“  Peter  Plymley,”  “  Ingoldsby,”  “  Festus,” 

“  Delta,"  “  Felix  Summerly,”  and  “  Peter  Par¬ 
ley,”  followed  in  quick  succession  ;  and  a  host  of 
humorists  have  sought  to  add  to  their  reputation 
for  facetiousness  by  the  singularity  of  their  nom$ 
de  plume.  It  is,  however,  in  the  United  States 
that  the  practice  has  attained  to  its  greatest  lux¬ 
uriance.  In  England  the  aspirants  for  pseu¬ 
donymic  celebrity  content  themselves  with  enig¬ 
matical  names  like  “  Ouida,”  “  Silverpen," 

“  Bethel,"  or  with  those  of  which  the  sex  can¬ 
not  be  determined,  as  “  Curr<*r  Bell,"  “  Acton 
Bell,”  “  Ellis  Bell,”  “  F  G.  Trafford  ’’ ;  or  with 
high-sounding  ones,  like  “  Pisistratus  Caxton," 
“  Historicus,"  “  Owen  Meredith,”  “  Cornelias 
O’Dowd,”  “  Guv  Livingstone,”  “  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  Titmarsh,’’  “  Margaret  Maitland,"  “  Fa¬ 
ther  Prout,”“  Alfred  Crowquill,”  “  Cyril  Thorn¬ 
ton.”  But  the  imagination  of  the  natives  of  the 
Great  Republic  is  more  exuberant,  and  gives 
vent  to  itself  under  the  guise  of  “  Fanny  Fern,’’ 
“Jennie  June,”  “  Hattie  Hateful,”  “  Paul  Par¬ 
allel,"  “  Oliver  Optic,”  “  Timothy  Titcomb,” 
“Old  Nick,"  “Yuba  Dam,”  “Sam  Slick,” 
“  Squibob,”  “  Doeaticks,”  “  Mrs.  Partington,” 
“Jonn  Phoenix,”  “Josh  Billings,”  “Mark 
Twain,”  “  Artemus  Ward,”  “  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby,”  “John  Quill,”  “  Corry  O’Lnnus,” 
“  Deacon  Kurtz,”  “  Phazma,”  and  “  Ned  Bunt¬ 
line.”  Some  prefer  a  dash  of  the  learned  in 
their  designations :  Such  are  “  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,” 
“  Meister  Karl,”  “  Carl  Benson,  ’  “Porte-Cray- 
on,”  and  some  select  the  romantic,  as  “  Grace 
Greenwood,”  “  Grace  Egerton,”  “  Barry  Gray,” 
“Marion  Harland,”  “ Eliza  Pelling,”  “Walter 
Barrett,  Clerk,”  and  “  Manhattan.” 

Initials,  pure  and  simple,  have  never  acquired 
extensive  popularity.  “  L.  E  L.”  and  “  S.  G. 
O.”  (Letitia  Elizateth  London,  and  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne)  made  good  use  of  them, 
but  they  appear  to  be  too  vague  to  be  relied 
upon  for  identifleation.  A  thousand  persons 
may  have  the  same  initials,  and,  besides,  they 
do  not  distinguish  the  sex  of  the  owners  of 
them;  for  L.  £.  L.  may  just  as  well  stand  for 
Lewis  Edward  Lawrence,  and  S.  G.  O.  for 
Sarah  Georgina  Oliver.  Hence  the  preference 
for  names,  fantastic,  romantic,  and  otherwise. 

In  modern  times  the  most  eminent  writers, 
mole  and  female,  have  patronized  pseudonymes. 
It  will  be  snflicient  to  mention  Charles  Lamb 
(“  Elia  ”),  Dickens  (“  Boz  ’ ),  Proctor  (“  Barry 
Cornwall”),  Lever  (“ Harry  Lorrequer”  and 
“  Cornelius  O’Dowd  ”),  E.  R.  Bulwer  Lytton 
,  (“  Owen  Meredith  ”),  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham 
(“  Thomas  Ingoldsby  ”),  Miss  Evans  (“  George 
Eliot  ”),  Madame  Dudevant  (“  George  Sand  ”), 
Sydney  Smith  (“  Peter  Plymley”),  F.  Mahony 
(“Father  Prout”),  Professor  Wilson  (“Chria- 
topher  North”),  Lord  Lytton  (“Pisistratus 
Caxton  ”),  and  that  most  proliflc  of  all  writers, 
Samuel  Q.  Goodrich  (“Peter  Parley  ”),  whose 
works  are  sold  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

It  is  observable  that  the  use  of  pseudonymes 
has  been  resorted  to  mainly  in  those  branches 
of  literature  wherein  the  follies  and  vices  of 
mankind  have  formed  the  prominent  topic  of 
discussion,  as  is  the  case  with  novels,  satires, 
poetry  of  the  didactic  class,  and  light  literature 
Mnerally.  Rarely  is  it  seen  in  serious  works, 
but  it  is  not  nncommon  among  artists.  The 
late  distinguished  painter,  Daniel  Maclise, 
assumed  the  name  of  “  Alfyed  Croquis,”  which 
seems  to  be  a  modifleatiou  of  “  AJfi^  Crow- 
quill,”  the  pseudonymic  of  Alfred  H.  For¬ 
rester,  the  humorous  illustrator  of  Colhum't 
Magazine,  and  of  some  of  the  works  of  Thiodore 
Hook,  Dickens,  Maginn,  “  Tom  Ingoldsby,” 
“  Father  Prout,”  Punch,  and  the  London  Illus¬ 
trated  Newt.  The  late  admirable  artist,  Robert 
Seymour,  who  m^  be  said  to  have  given  a 
physical  shape  to  Dickens’s  Mr.  Samuel  Pick¬ 
wick,  seems  also  to  have  made  use  of  the  name 
“Alfred  Crowquill”;  it  evidently  possesses 


attractions  for  artists,  since  we  find  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  ones  using  it.  “  Phiz  ”  is  another 
pseudonymic  in  use  with  the  brethren  of  the 
humorous  pencil. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  The  Quarterly’s  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  :  — 

“  Among  writers  of  the  present  day  the  ruling 
motive  for  obtruding  themselves  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  the  desire  of  celebrity,  or,  at  all  events, 
notoriety.  To  be  talked  about,  criticised,  feted, 
praised,  and  well  paid,  —  these  are  the  modern 
stimulants  of  literature.  It  is  not  because  a 
man  has  sqmething  new  to  say  which  may 
amuse  or  benefit  the  world,  or,  that  ho  feels 
within  him  that  divine  afilatus  which  impels 
him  to  give  utterance  to  that  which  is  in  his 
thoughts,  irrespectively  of  fame  or  reward,  that 
he  nowadays  rushes  into  print.  Hence  the 
world  is  flooded  with  a  mass  of  literature  which 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  But  in  the  old 
scholastic  days  it  was  not  so.  In  their  quiet 
cloisters  and  libraries  the  thinkers  and  writers 
of  former  times  studied  out  great  works,  which 
they  afterward  gave  to  the  world  gratuitously, 
frecpiently  withholding  their  own  names  or  as¬ 
suming  fictitious  ones.  Quite  a  voluminous 
history  of  these  men  might  lie  written,  —  noble 
rei'luses,  who  were  content  to  be  merely  the 
sowers  of  knowledge,  leaving  to  those  who  came 
after  them  the  reaping  of  the  harvest.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THK  DARWINIAN  IDF.A. 

The  opinions  of  mankind  concerning  mon¬ 
keys  are  pretty  well  known.  Other  animals, 
such  os  the  dog  and  the  elephant,  may,  in  point 
of  intellectual  development,  more  nearly  re^em- 
ble  the  human  species,  but  with  reganl  to  phy¬ 
sical  similarity,  the  monkeys  are  unequalled  in 
their  likeness  to  men.  Consequently,  a  cage 
full  of  monkeys  possesses  an  intensely  human 
interest.  We  seem  to  see  our-elves  through  the 
bars,  bereft  of  spee^-h,  it  is  true,  and  furnished 
with  tails,  but  in  all  other  resjiei'Ui  wonderfully 
human.  'Those  gentlemen  who  wander  through 
tropical  regions  for  the  purpose  of  bagging 
tigers  or  hippopotami,  and  afterwards  writing 
books  about  iheir  exploits,  are  not  generally  too 
tender-hearted,  but  even  they  feel  a  pang  of 
rt'gret  when  they  have  fired  at  a  female  chim¬ 
panzee,  and  see  the  mother,  in  the  agonies  ol 
death,  still  claspirg  her  little  one  to  her  bosom. 

So  much  for  what  we  think  abiut  monkevs  ; 
the  next  que^tion  is,  what  do  monkeys  think 
about  us  ?  Here  in  the  picture  on  page  144,  are 
a  number  of  ladies  and  children  gazing  into  the 
monkeys’  cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  denizens  of 
those  cages,  being  by  no  means  destitute  of 
brains,  may  have  some  views  of  their  own  con¬ 
cerning  their  visitors  1  Can  we  not  fancy  that 
on  some  balmy  summer  morning,  before  the 
public  are  admitted  to  the  gardens,  some  an¬ 
cient  patriarch  of  the  race,  hanging  gracefully 
by  his  tail,  with  his  head  downwards,  addresses 
his  audience  thus ;  “  Fellow-citizens,  the  gates 
are  still  shut,  and  the  men-monkeys  have  not 
arriveil.  Let  us  reserve  our  gymnastic  perform¬ 
ances  till  the  period  of  out-throwing  approaches, 
and  spend  the  interval  in  the  improvement  of 
our  intellects,  I  propose,  feUow-citizens,  to 
deliver  a  brief  lecture  on  the  Development  of 
Species.  The  monkey,  of  course,  stands  at  the 
head  of  animated  nature,  but  there  are  links  in 
the  great  chain  of  creation,  and  the  man  monkey 
forms  one  of  these  links.  In  viewing  the  man 
monkey,  my  friends,  you  view,  if  I  may  venture 
to  borrow  a  literary  simile,  a  cheap  and  inferior 
edition  of  yourselves.  Did  I  hear  a  chatter  of 
disapprobation  from  the  trapeze  at  the  north 
end  of  the  hall  1 

Allow  me  to  inform  that  gentleman  in  the 
trapeze  with  the  orange-colored  nose  that  my 
statements  are  based  on  profound  philosophical 
research,  that  development  b  a  constant  law  of 
Nature,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when  the 
despised  man-monkeys  will  precisely  resemble 
onr  own  gifted  race.  The  orange  nosed  gen¬ 
tleman  may  say  “no,  no,”  but  I  say  “yes, 
yes.”  I  sulmit  that  the  exbting  differences  be¬ 
tween  ns  are  serious.  Though  his  body  is 
shaped  like  ours  the  man-monkey  is  clumsy  in 
build  and  overgrown  in  bulk.  He  has  very 
little  hair,  except  on  his  head,  and,  as  my  little 
green  friend  here  reminds  me,  that  hair,  in  the 
case  of  the  female  man-monkey,  b  very  often 
borrowed  .from  somebody  else,  for  the  otter  day 
my  honorable  friend  in  green,  with  one  skilful 
twitch,  removed  the  whole  of  a  lady’s  chiton 
without  hurting  her  a  bit.  It  b  almost  painful 
to  observe,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  so  nearly 
allied  to  ourselves,  that  this  absence  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  coat  compels  the  unlncky  men-monkeys  to 
cover  themselves  with  the  wool  of  sheep  and  the 
webs  of  silkworms.  Even  their  feet  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  bollock  bides,  and  their  hands  by 
goat  skins.  But  there  b  another  point  in 
which  they  show  tbeir  inferiority  still  more  de¬ 
cidedly.  1  allude  to  their  entire  deprivation 
of  that  invaluable  prehensile  organ,  commonly 
called  a  tail.  Nevertheless,  as  we  know  that 
certain  members  of  onr  own  familv  are  simi¬ 
larly  bereaved,  I  do  not  despair  tnat,  as  the 
ages  roll  on,  the  Man  Monkey  will  be  furnished 
with  that  spinal  prolongation  which  to  us  seems 
as  necessary  as  a  pair  of  eyes.  And  now  let 
me  tell  my  younger  friends  why  the  Man- 
Monkey  entraps  us  and  cages  us.  It  is  that  he 
may  study  our  habits  with  a  view  to  his  fur¬ 
ther  development.  Heavy  and  clumsy  though 
he  be  at  present,  the  cultivation  of  athletic 


sports  will  indubitably  add  lightness  and  grace 
to  his  figure,  and  will  gradually  induce  a  tail  to 
sprout.  And  I  am  proud  to  think  that  the 
gymnastic  example  first  set  in  this  building 
was  spread  over  the  whole  island.”  —  What 
more  the  venerable  orator  might  have  said  on 
this  occasion,  can  only  be  surmised,  for  at  that 
instant  the  crowd  b^an  to  rush  in,  and  the 
speaker  descended  from  hb  perch  with  alacrity. 


ROTTKN  sow. 

New  York  has  its  Central  Park,  Boston 
its  Milldam,  and  London  its  Rotten  Row.  A 
fashionable  driveway  is  a  necessity  to  a  great 
city  ;  the  three  capitals  we  have  mentioned  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  extensive  and 
carefully  kept  grounds  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
We  give  on  pages  128  and  129  a  large  engraving 
representing  Rotten  Row  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  a  scene  that  suggested  these  pleasant 
verses  to  Mr.  Frederick  Locker :  — 

ROTTEN  ROW. 

I  hope  I 'm  fond  of  much  that ’s  good. 

As  well  us  much  that ’s  gay  ; 

I ’d  like  the  country  if  1  could, 

I  like  the  park  in  May  : 

And  when  I  ride  in  Rotten  Row, 

I  wonder  why  they  called  it  so. 

A  lively  scene  on  turf  and  road. 

The  crowd  is  bravely  drest : 

The  Ladies’  Mile  has  overflowed. 

The  seats  are  in  request ; 

The  nimble  air,  so  waim  and  clear. 

Can  hardly  stir  a  ringlet  here. 

I  ’ll  halt  beneath  the  pleasant  trees, 

And  drop  my  bridle-rein. 

And,  quite  alone,  indulge  at  ease 
The  philosophic  vein : 

I  ’ll  moralize  on  all  1  see,  — 

I  think  it  all  was  made  for  me  1 

Forsooth,  and  on  a  nicer  spot 
The  sunlieain  never  shines; 

Young  la(lie.s  hen;  can  talk  and  trot 
With  statesmen  and  divines  : 

Could  1  have  chosen,  1  ’d  have  been 
A  Duke,  a  Beauty,  or  a  Dean  ! 

What  grooms  I  what  gallant  gentlemen ! 

What  well-appointed  hacks! 

What  glory  in  their  pace,  —  and  then 
What  Beauty  on  their  hacks  ! 

My  Pegasus  would  never  flag 
If  weighted  as  iiiy  lady’s  nag. 

But  where  is  now  the  courtly  troop 
'That  once  rude  laughing  by  ( 

I  miss  the  curls  of  Cantilupe, 

'The  smile  of  Lady  Di : 

They  all  could  laugh  from  night  to  morn. 
And  Time  has  laughed  them  all  to  scorn, 

I  then  could  frolic  in  the  van 
With  dukes  and  dandy  earls; 

I  then  was  thought  a  nice  young  man 
By  rather  nice  young  girls  : 

I ’ve  half  a  mind  to  join  Mbs  Browne, 
And  try  one  canter  up  and  down. 

Ah,  no  !  I  ’ll  linger  here  awhile. 

And  dream  of  days  of  yore ; 

For  me  bright  eyes  have  lust  the  smile. 
The  sunny  smile  they  wore  :  — 

Perhaps  they  say,  what  1  ’ll  allow. 

That  1  ’m  not  quite  so  handsome  now. 


MARIO. 

We  present  on  onr  first  page  a  picture  rep¬ 
resenting  hignor  Mario  in  the  character  of 
Raoul  in  the  opera  of  the  “  Huguenuis.”  The 
“  last  farewells  ”  of  singers  and  actors  are  very 
apt  to  be  repeated ;  but  we  believe  that  Mario’s 
has  retired  definitely  from  the  lyric  stage.  A 
severe  domestic  affliction,  —  the  death  of  his 
wife,  Giulia  Grbi,  —  as  well  as  a  certain  grow¬ 
ing  defect  in  hb  voice  was  instrumental  in  lead¬ 
ing  him  to  abandon  his  profession.  On  the  3Utb 
of  June,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  footlights  before  a 
London  audience.  For  his  last  appearance  he 
selected  the  rule  in  which  he  b  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

Signor  Mario,  whose  real  name  b  Gubeppe, 
Maruub  of  Candia,  b  now  sixty-three  years  of 
age,  having  been  born  at  'Turin  in  1808.  Edu¬ 
cate  for  the  military  profession,  he  became  an 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  Chasseurs,  bnt  being 
exiled  to  Cagliari  for  some  yontbfnl  escapade, 
be  resigned  bis  commission.  The  Goveinineiit, 
however,  refused  to  accept  hb  resignation,  and 
he  accordingly  fled  to  Paris.  Here  hb  admir¬ 
able  voice  tempted  M.  Duponcbel,  who  was 
then  director  of  the  Opera,  to  oflier  him  an  en¬ 
gagement  of  1,500  francs  a  month.  Thb  offer 
the  young  Marqnb  accepted,  took  the  name  of 
Mario,  and,  after  two  years  of  study  at  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  made  his  oMU  in  1838  in  Robert  the 
Devil.  He  then  went  to  the  'Thditre  Italien, 
where  he  succeeded  Rnbini,  and  in  1839  ap¬ 
peared  in  London  in  Lucrexia  Borgia.  Haring 
married  Giulia  Grbi,  he  went  to  Russia,  where 
he  remained  till  1850.  Since  then  he  bos  sang 
alternately  in  Paris  aqd  London,  and  in  1869 
again  went  to  Russia.  In  1 8.54  -  5,  accompanied 
by  Urisi,  he  made  an  operatic  tour  throngh  the 
chief  cities  of  the  United  States.  Hb  success 
here,  as  abroad,  was  great. 

The  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  Signor  Ma¬ 
rio’s  voice,  which  could  be  tender  or  powerful  as 
needed,  his  good  vocalization,  and  the  taste  and 
excellence  of  hb  acting  gave  him  early  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  which  he  has  ably  sustained  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  His  best  characters 
have  been  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Raonl  in 


Les  Huguenots,  Ernani  in  Verdi’s  opera,  Oronte 
in  I  Lombardi,  Alfredo  in  the  Traciata,  and  Don 
Giovanni  in  Mozart’s  opera,  a  part  which  was 
expressly  transposed  to  suit  his  voice,  and  in 
which  be  acted  to  perfection. 


THE  BRITISH  EXCURSIONIST  IN  PARIS. 

The  British  Excursionbt  b  just  now  to  be 
found  everywhere,  but  especblly  at  Paib,  where 
our  ske’ebes  on  page  124  represent  a  party  of 
excur-io lists  inspecting  the  various  damaged 
lions  of  the  city.  'They  are  received  with  mixed 
feelings  by  the  inhabitants.  The  borel-keepers, 
who  have  been  gaining  little  or  nothing  during 
the  past  eight  months,  are  in  ecstasies,  but  the 
generality  of  the  Parisians  do  not  like  so  many 
strangers  coming  and  spying  out  their  misery, 
asking  impertinent  questions,  making  supercil¬ 
ious  remarks,  and  frequently  audibly  contrasting 
the  misfortunes  of  France  with  the  prosperity  of 
England.  Still,  they  bring  gtist  to  the  Parisian 
mill,  which  indeed  has  sad  need  of  grist  just 
now,  so  the  Parisians  pocket  their  pride  and 
their  visitors’  money,  as  they  sell  Milord  a  piece 
of  ihe  black  bread  which  was  used  in  the  Pru-sian 
siege,  or  a  morsel  of  shell,  or  a  chassepot  bullet, 
“  wbi'th  came  into  our  so/on,  parole  d’honneur, 
M’tieur.”  The  sketches  need  no  explana'ion, 
and  the  reader  will  readily  ibilow  the  fortunes 
of  the  party  from  the  time  they  ar-ive  by  the 
well-known  Northern  Railway  Station  to  the 
day  they  go  away  loaded  with  little  mementos 
for  the  family  at  home. 


The  enlargement  of  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  office,  authorized  by  the  last  Congress,  b  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  contract  stip¬ 
ulates  that  it  shall  be  completed  August  1,  but 
it  will  be  two  or  three  weeks  later  before  it  will 
be  ready  for  occupation.  It  will  add  one  thi'd, 
or  a  little  more,  to  the  picsent  capacity  of  the 
office,  which  without  the  extension  is  the  largest 
ill  the  world.  'The  pa't  of  th-  extension  vihich 
will  he  devoted  to  the  use  of  ihe  bindery  is  most 
needed,  as  some  of  the  binding  is  nearly  two 
years  behind  time  on  account  of  th  re  having 
been  no  room  for  the  employment  of  sutticient 
help  to  keep  it  up.  At  the'  beginning  of  the 
tiext  session  of  Congress  there  will  lie  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  transfer  the  priming  of  The  Globe 
to  this  office.  It  was  printed  last  ses-iun  with¬ 
out  a  contract  by  the  pre-ent  proprietors,  under 
theau  hority  of  the  Printing  Commi.tee.  It  is 
thought  that  $311,000  per  year,  at  least  can  be 
saved  to  the  'Treasury  by  the  transfer,  even,  if 
the  Usual  number  continues  to  be  print^. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


July  14. 

Fixazcul. 

London.  — Conaola,  93*;  ;  U.  8.  k-JO's,  1M2, 93K  i  do. 
186T,  nyi 

NSW  Took.  — Gold,  112)^ ;  U.  8.  Vt,  1881,  lUJi ;  6-ao'a, 
1863,  114.^  i  do.  186Y,  llSy^. 

Coiotxsctu,. 

LiTxapoot.  —  Cotton,  midtiling  uplanda.  9i4d. 

Nsw  Yobs.  —  CoOoo,  midnling  upliuid*,  JOJie.i  rad  win. 

ter  wheat,  8  1.48  @  1  M 
CaiCAOO.  —  8priog  wheat,  •  l  ilies  iNo.  3). 

July  13. 

Financul. 

London.  —  Consols,  93%  |  U.  8.  S-30's,  1M3.  |  do. 

18«7,  alii. 

Nsw  Toss  —  Gold  lllKl  C.  8.  6'a,  1881,  \H%\  6-30’t, 
1863, 114>t;  do.  1867,  lUi^. 

CONNSaCIAt. 

UnaPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middli.  g  oplands,  M. 

Niw  Yobs.  — Cotton,  middiioK  uplsiida,  30yge.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheBt,  8 1.44  @  1.49. 

CaiCAOO.  —  8pcing  wheat,  f  1  ls>{  (No.  3|. 

July  14, 

Finanoai. 

London.- Conaoli,  93^;  C.  8.  t-30'f,  1863,  93>^|  do. 
1867791)^. 

FBANSroxr.  —  U.  8.  5  30'b,  1862, 96Ji. 

Niw  Yobs.  —  Gold,  113>4-,  C.  8  6  a,  1881, 114>i;  6-30’i, 
1863, 114>i;  do.  1867, 112^^. 

rnmmm.i 

IavwooIm  —  Cotton,  midd.ing  npiaodt,  B^id, 

Niw  Yobs.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplauda,  3io.i  rel  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  •  1.45. 

CmCAM.  —  8pring  wheat,  f  116%  (No.  3). 

July  13. 

Finaboiai. 

London.- Conaola,  93<^;  U.  8.  a-SIFt,  1863,  92><i  do. 
1867,  91%. 

Nsw  Toas.  —  Gold.  lUy^;  C.  8.  6'a.  1881, 114Ki  5.30’i, 
1863,  U4%}  do.  1867, 113^- 
Coioaaoui. 

LlTsavooi,.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  9)^d. 

Niw  Yobs.  —  Cotton,  middling  npUwU,  310.;  red  win. 

ter  wheat,  $1.49^1.50. 

CatCASO.  —  8pring  wheat,  $  1-141^  (No.  2). 

July  17. 

FtBANOUI- 

LONDOW.- Conaola,  93%}  U.  8.  8.30’s,  1863,  93%}  do. 
1867, 9112. 

Nsw  Toas.  —  Gold,  113^2;  U.  8.  6’t.  1881,  U5>2>  0-90’i, 
1862,  U4^i  do.  1867, 11372. 

Cowwuiui- 

Livnpoov  —  Cotton,  mkMUng  npiaada,  9724. 

New  Yobs.  —  Cotton,  middliug  nplanda,  36724.1  xd  win? 

(tecABO.  —  Bpring  wheat,  f  l.D  (No.  2). 

July  18. 

FlVANOUt. 

Lobdon.  —  Conaola,  9372  ;  U.  8.  S-20'i,  1863,  92%  ;  do. 
1867,917,. 

Naw  Yobs.  —  G.'kl,  1127.  ;  U.  8.  6's,  1881, 115,12  ;  5-30’a, 
1863, 114X;  do.  1867,  11272. 

CoNxiacLa. 

Livibpooi.  —  Cotton,  middliog  a;>l«Dds,  9‘2d. 

New  Yoss.  —  Cotton,  middliog  nplaods,  30,T2c.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  8 1.40  (oj  1.51. 

CaiCAOO.  —  Spring  wheal,  8 1.1472  (No.  2). 


ill.' 


ROTTEN  ROW,  LOXDOX, 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  6, 1871. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

GROQRAM  was  some  time  absent  from  the 
room ;  bnt  his  absence  did  not  cause  Mr. 
Pentweaile  that  amount  of  annoyance  which  his 
general  state  of  irritabilitr  might  hare  led  one 
to  suppose. 

The  fact  was  that  the  little  man  was  rather 
glad  to  have  a  few  minutes  to  himself. 

He  always  liked  to  go  through  the  process  of 
thinking  out  any  difficult  plan  or  project  when  he 
was  quite  alone.  The  presence  of  even  Gro> 
gram,  dull,  silent,  and  stupid  as  he  was,  annoyed 
him,  and  prevented,  as  he  thought,  the  proper 
floir  of  his  fancy. 

He  had  nothing  now  bnt  to  project  or  plan. 
What  he  had  to  do  first  was,  how  he  was  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  realise  to  himself  the  importance  of 
Grog^ram’s  news,  and  its  proper  effect. 

It  was  gone,  then — all  gone!  This  plan 
with  which  he  had  busied  himself  for  so  many 
months,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had 
spent  so  much  money,  was  gone,  vanished,  blot- 
tra  out  forever,  as  marks  on  a  slate  are  wiped 
out  by  a  wet  sponge.  This  scheme,  which 
was  to  have  been  bis  masterpiece,  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  he  would  have  been  able  to 
retire  from  all  future  work  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  with  a  much  larger  fortune  than 
ne  had  ever  deemed  probable — this  notable 
scheme  had  collapsed  like  a  bubble,  and  he  was 
left  there,  weaker  and  poorer,  without  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  hope  that  he  might  recover  his  lost  time, 
or  any  portion  of  the  mone^  which,  so  certain 
had  been  of  acquiring  it,  he  bad  already 
looked  upon  as  bis. 

Stay ;  that  could  be  said  about  the  time,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  hut  not  yet  with  equal  certainty  about 
the  money. 

Not  yet  would  the  little  man  full^  believe  that 
Grogram’s  account  of  the  proceedings  between 
himself  and  Bradstock  were  strictly  true,  —  that 
the  treasure  had  been  buried  there  by  him  as  he 
described,  and  that  when  they  made  their  way 
to  the  place  be  fully  expected  to  find  it. 

This  was  not  the  result  of  any  passing 
thought ;  he  had  given  the  subject  long  and  ear¬ 
nest  deliberation ;  and  in  Hobart  Town,  before 
he  had  finally  determined  upon  effecting  Gro¬ 
gram’s  escape,  he  had  tried  him  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  by  insidiously  devised  questions,  and 
traps,  and  pit-falls,  where  the  treasure  was  con¬ 
cealed.  The  little  man  had  not  ceased  to  probe 
him,  to  see  if  be  could  not  detect  any  conflicting 
statement,  or  any  alteration  in  the  original  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story. 

No ;  Grogram  had  stuck  to  his  part  manfully, 
and  hiul  told  it  in  such  a  stupid  but  bold  sort  of 
wi^that  Mr.  Pentweazle  thoroughly  believed  it. 

lliat  having  been  admitted,  there  was  no  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  allow  that  it  had  been  stolen. 

Grogram  had  admitted  this,  and  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  to  think  that  there  was  an  end  to  the 
matter. 

But  Mr.  Pentweazle  was  cast  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  mould  from  Grogram  ;  and  as  be  lay  there 
in  his  bed,  and  thought  all  these  matters  out, 
his  old  energy  seemed  to  be  returning  to  him 
with  his  reviving  health,  and  he  seemed  some¬ 
what  astonished  and  ashamed  that  his  bodilv 
weakness  should  have  been  so  great  as  to  permit 
him  to  give  wav  as  be  did  when  the  shock  of 
the  loss  first  fell  upon  him. 

*'  Irretrievably  gone  ?  Nonsense !  The  place 
has  been  robb^,  decidedly ;  but  a  treasure  of 
that  amount,  and  of  that  peculiar  form,  was  not 
easily  got  rid  of,  stowed  away,  and  hidden.” 

No  one  knew  the  place  of  its  deposit  save 
Bradstock  and  Grogram :  of  that  Mr.  Pentwea- 
sle  was  perfectly  sure. 

Now,  Bradstock  was  dead ;  there  was  ne  ques¬ 
tion  about  that.  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  fact,  not  by  any  newspaper  report, 
which  might  have  been  forged,  —  not  by  any 
mouth-to-month  story,  which  might  have  been 
set  in  circulation  for  certain  purposes.  The 
little  man  himself  had  seen  an  eye-witness  of 
the  struggle  which  resulted  so  fatally,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  public  notoriet}’,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  mistake. 

So,  Bradstock  being  gone,  Grogram  was  left 
alone  as  the  sole  depMitary  of  tlw  secret ;  and 
he  bad  taken  care  to  make  Grogram’s  interest 
identical  with  his  own.  Besides,  bad  Grogram 
had  any  desire  to  play  him  false,  he  would  have 
lacked  the  opportunity  ;  for,  to  the  expiration  of 
the  day  on  wnich  Mr.  Pentweazle  had  first  gone 
to  Gwynmtfain,  Grogram  had  been  constantly 
under  his  epe,  as  be  knew  perfectly  well ;  and 
no  communication,  personally  or  by  letter,  could 
have  passed  between  him  and  any  stranger  with¬ 
out  Mr.  Pentweazle’s  ct^izance. 

No;  Grogram’s  conmict  he  believed  to  be 
square  and  honest  throughout  the  matter,  and 
he  should  start  with  his  deliberations  and 
decision  founded  on  that  basis. 

That  being  the  case,  then,  it  resulted  that 
the  finding  of  the  treasure  must  have  been 
accidental. 

Being  accidental,  the  luck  most  probably 
would  have  happened  to  some  one  living  in  the 
immediate  neighixirbood. 

It  was  out  of  reason  to  imagine  that  any 
stranger,  in  the  mere  course  of  his  wanderings, 
should  have  been  led  into  the  field,  and  have 
hit  upon  the  exact  spot  where  there  lay  a 
hidden  treasure  which  would  render  him  inde¬ 
pendent  for  life. 

No ;  R  must  have  been  some  on§  IftlQ  was 


employed  in  the  neighborhood,  —  some  farm- 
laborer,  perhaps,  who  might  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  tillage  of  that  very  field,  and 
who  had  unconsciously  struck  upon  the 
place. 

On  further  reflection,  the  little  man  dis¬ 
missed  this  idea.  The  field,  as  he  perfectly 
well  recollected,  was  not  cultivated  close  up  to 
the  bank,  a  space  of  some  six  feet  being  left 
between  the  bank  and  the  nearest  furrow. 

Besides,  even  if  all  of  it  had  been  tilled  in  any 
previous  time,  since  the  erection  of  the  telegraph- 
posts,  there  was  the  stay.  He  had  forgotten  that ; 
the  ploughman  would  not  have  thought  of  re¬ 
moving  that,  though  he  might  have  led  his 
furrow  op  to  and  Myond  it;  and  he  recollected, 
with  delight,  that  the  spot  where  G^ram  com¬ 
menced  ms  labor  on  that  eventful  night  was  ex¬ 
actly  under  the  stay. 

Ei^des,  no  person  in  the  position  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer  could  possibly  have  hit  uE«n 
such  a  discovery,  and  kept  it  to  himself.  'The 
first  sovereign  which  be  bad  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  he  would  immediately  have  taken  oflT  to  the 
beer-house,  and  become  intoxicated  ;  and  in  that 
confused  state,  his  secret  would  have  been  wrung 
from  him.  Then  there  would  have  been  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  treasure  trove,  and  long  paragraphs  in 
newspapers,  and  probably  legal  proceedings,  and 
it  would  have  caused  every  sort  of  notoriety  and 
excitement,  which  be  could  not  have  failed  to 
hear  of. 

A  new  thought,  and  a  brilliant  one  I  What 
was  that  that  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at 
Truro,  the  very  place  in  which  be  was  now 
lying,  had  told  him  that  morning  when  be  first 
spoke  to  him  about  some  alterations  having 
been  made  on  the  line  of  railway  1 

Yes,  be  recollected  now !  The  landlord  had 
said  that  the  line,  which  was  formerly  a  single 
one,  had  been  altered,  and  a  fresh  set  of  ri^s 
laid  down,  and  that  within  six  months  of  that 
very  time. 

'i'hat  would  account  for  it,  then. 

'The  navvies  who  were  employed  to  moke  the 
new  line  bad  lived  in  the  huts,  similar  to  that 
one  in  which  he  had  passed  two  nights.  The 
landlord  had  said  they  were  regularly  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  probably  there 
for  months. 

What  more  likely  than  that  one  of  those,  in 
their  leisure  time,  in  the  evening,  when  work 
was  over,  or  on  a  Sunday,  might  have  strayed 
into  the  fields,  and  being  attracted  by  some¬ 
thing,  or  having  some  marvellous  luck,  might 
have  hit  upon  the  place,  and  discovered  the 
treasure  ? 

'Then  as  to  the  disposal  of  it  I 

These  navvies  must  not  be  confounded  with 
mere  agricultural  laborers ;  they  are  men  of  a 
ve^  dmerent  calibre. 

Some  of  them  were  men  of  education,  —  loose, 
idle,  dissipated  fellows,  who  had  fallen  from 
their  proper  position,  and,  losing  character,  had 
nothing  but  their  bodily  strength  by  which  to 
gain  their  living.  Some  were  shrewd,  long¬ 
headed  Scotchmen,  who  did  not  mind  the  ha^ 
life,  and  to  whom  the  large  pay  was  an  attrac¬ 
tion. 

A  man  of  either  of  these  classes  would  have 
been  able,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  take  means  to 
render  his  discovery  valuable. 

He  would  have  been  sufficiently  clever  not  to 
have  blabbed  about  it,  but  womd  have  gone 
straight  to  his  ganger,  or  even  to  the  contractor 
for  the  work,  and  they  would  have  kept  the  se¬ 
cret  to  themselves,  and  shared  the  plunder,  just 
as  he  and  Grogram  had  intended  to  da  'They 
would  have  ample  opportunities  for  the  possess¬ 
ing  themselves  of  it  piecemeal,  taking  a  bit  now 
and  a  bit  then,  during  the  length  of  time  that 
their  work  would  keep  them  in  the  place ;  and  the 
character  of  that  work  would  fully  account  for 
their  being  out  at  all  times  and  boors,  and  for 
sending  their  ordinary  comrades  to  any  other 
part  of  the  line  when  they  wished  to  be  alone 
tomther,  and  work  in  secret. 

Yes,  that  was  it!  Mr.  Pentweazle  thought 
he  had  bit  the  right  notion  at  last,  and  his  great 
eyes  were  glaring  with  triumph  as  Grogram  en¬ 
tered  the  room. 

“  You  seem  in  great  force  this  morning,  gnv- 
ner,”  sakl  that  worthy,  with  a  sarcastic  grin. 
“  Yon  have  been  dreaming  since  I  have  been  out 
of  the  room,  have  you ;  and  bit  npon  the  place 
where  the  coves  as  took  our  money  has  been 
and  bid  it  f  ” 

"  No,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  ”  I  have  not.  I 
have  bMn  turning  everything  over  in  connection 
with  the  aflTair,  from  first  to  last,  in  my  mind.” 

"  Ah,  and  so  have  I ;  and  the  result  1  imagine 
is  pretty  mnch  what  was  the  result  with  me,  — 
just  nothing  at  all,"  said  Gro^am. 

“In  the  first  place,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  sit¬ 
ting  np  in  bed,  and  propping  himself  on  his  el¬ 
bow,  “  I  beg  leave  to  diner  from,  your  assertion 
that  you  have  a  mind  at  all ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  I  certainly  don’t  allow  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclnsion  that  you  name.” 

“Rides  rusty,”  said  Grogram,  to  himself. 
"  Out  of  temper,  the  guvner  is !  That  ain’t  a 
bad  sign  with  him;  m’s  generally  full  of  mis¬ 
chief  when  be  is  very  cross,  and  misi^ief 's  what ’s 
wanted,  at  least,  according  to  my  calculations, 
at  this  turn  of  the  aflTair.  Well,  sir,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  aloud,  “  what  is  your  notion  of  the 
affair  ?  " 

“  My  notion  is  this,  Grogram  :  that  whatever 
may  have  been  your  previous  career,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  present  inclinations,  —  and 
that  yon  are  a  great  rascal,  1  have  not  the  small¬ 
est  doubt,  — your  conduct  in  this  matter  has 
been  loyal  and  tme.  The  money  was  placed 
there  by  yon  and  Bradstock,  yvhen  you 


took  me  to  the  spot  you  fully  expected  to  find  by,”  —  fumbling  in  his  |)Ocket,  —  “  here 's  that, 
it.”  bit  of  the  handle  of  the  broken  spade  which  t 

“  That ’s  right  —  that 's  true  enough,”  said  told  you  I  found  in  the  hole ;  you  may  as  \v(t| 

Grogram.  “  I  don’t  brag  about  honesty,  but  I  have‘a  look  at  it.” 

can  say,  as  which  is  right,  that  in  this  business  “  Why,  bless  my  soul !  ”  said  the  little  man 
I  have  done  my  duty,  and  —  ”  with  the  greatest  irritation  ;  “  do  you  mean  to 

"  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  that 's  just  say  you  have  had  this  in  your  pocket  all  this 

what  I  have  said  ;  but  while  you  have  ^n  time,  and  have  not  produced  it  before  ?  Did  n’t 

doing  vour  duty,  and  have  been  loyal  and  true,  you  go  way  on  purpose  to  fetch  it  1  Is  there  no 

and  I  ^ve  been  plotting  and  planning,  in  order  possinility  that  it  may  prove  a  most  important 
that  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  all  this  morality  link  in  the  evidence  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
and  goodness,  somebody  has  been  to  the  eleventh  get  together  ?  —  and  yet  you  stand  there  quietly, 
telegraph-post  at  Gwynruthin,  and  stolen  the  and  suffer  me  to  talk  on  without  making  the 
money.”  least  offer  to  produce  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Grogram,  with  an  attempt  at  “Iforgotit,  guvner;  that’s  what  it  was,”  said 
looking  wise ;  “  that 's  so.”  Grogram,  apologetically.  “  Here  it  is ;  take  it, 

“  The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  who  and  have  a  look  at  it  now.” 

that  person  is,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  The  idea  of  a  man  forgetting  that  he  had 

“  I  don’t  say  imite  so  mnch  about  that,”  such  an  enormous  implement  as  that  in  his 
said  Grogram.  “1  didn’t  quite  hold  with  you  pocket ! "  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  holding  it  out  in 
when  you  said  that  before.  I  am  not  one  as  nis  hand. 

thinks  much  about  revenge,  or  anything  of  that  It  was  the  top  of  the  spade  handle,  complete 
sort.  While  we  was  trying  to  revenge  ourselves  in  the  grasp,  but  broken  off  sharp  just  where 
upon  this  cove  who  has  taken  our  swag,  we  the  stock  fitted  into  the  iron.  Immediately  un- 
might  be  employing  our  time  to  much  more  der  the  hole  fur  the  hand  were  burnt  in  wood 
profit,  in  doing  a  little  burglary,  or  smashing,  these  letters,  —  “  R.  P.  ” ;  underneath  them,  “  P.. 
or  horse  chaunting,  or  something  in  that  way.  H.,  54.” 

You’re  a  tremendous  long-headed  cove,  you  Mr.  Pentweazle  regarded  this  fragment  very 
are,  and  I  should  think  yon  might  have  no  end  intently.  “  R.  P.  —  P.  H.,  54,”  he  niut- 
of  schemes  in  your  brain  for  turning  a  dishonest  tered  to  himself.  “  Now,  I  wonder  what  R.  1\ 
peninr.”  —  P.  H.  stood  for  ?  ” 

“  You  are  very  good,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  R.  P.,”  said  Grogram  who  had  overheard 
“  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  him.  “  R.  P.  might  stand  for  Rum  old  Pent- 
compliment  ;  but  I  think  your  proposition  weezle  "  ;  and  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
scarcely  suits  me.  As  to  burglary,  I  am  not  “Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  when  he  had  fin- 
quite  the  figure  for  the  part ;  and  1  am  afraid  ished,  “  it  might,  or  for  Returned  Prisoner !  ” 
I  should  not  make  much  hand  at  either  of  the  Grogram’s  face  turned  livid, 
genteel  occupations  you  were  good  enough  to  “  You  see,  I  can  have  my  joke  as  well  as  you, 
mention.  As  to  the  rest  of  your  remarks,  my  friend,”  said  the  little  man,  quietly, 
they  were  simply  rubbish.” 

“  It 's  you  that  are  complimentary  now,"  - 

grumbled  Grogram.  CHAPTI 

“  I  mean  what  you  said  about  revenge,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  little  man.  “  You  don’t  imagine.  Some  days  had  elapsi 
my  good  sir,  for  one  moment,  that  my  object  bad  spoken  to  Frank  S< 
in  finding  out  who  bad  anticipated  ns  in  our  young  man’s  promise  t 
little  plot  for  the  removal  or  that  property  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  wa 
would  be  to  revenge  myself  on  them.  So  far,  who  had  attacked  him, 

I  am  entirely  with  you  in  thinking  that  revenge  in  self-defence, 
is  a  useless  pursuit,  the  gratification  of  which  But  as  yet,  Frank  ha 
very  seldom  pays.  But  I  have  a  far  different  ise, —  had  not,  indeed 
reason  for  wishing  to  discover  this  person  or  obtain  a  lengtheiied  ii 
persons,  as  they  say  in  the  law.  They  have,  which  his  confession  n 
doubtless,  acted  exactly  as  we  intended  to  act,  made, 
acquired  their  property  surreptitiously,*  and  are  They  were  together 
keeping  the  fact  of  the  acquisition  secret.  But  Ellen  was  necessarily  m 
if  we  once  found  out  who  they  were,  we  could  preparations  for  her  wo 
be  down  npon  them  at  once,  and  cry  *  halves.’  had  been  suggested,  th< 

If  they  refused,  we  could  give  information  to  the  —  for  the  alterations  u 
police,  or  threaten  to  do.’”  necessarily  cause  in  the 

“  I  could  n’t,”  said  Grogram.  viding  for  her  uncle’s  c 

“Well,  no,  perhaps  not  exactly.  When  I  time  which  she  would 
made  that  remark,  1  had  temporarily  forgotten  moon, 
some  little  circumstances  in  your  former  career;  This  occupation  gav 
bnt  /  could,  of  coarse,  and  I  act  as  much  fur  you  not  having  rulfilled  his 
as  myself.”  was,  that  he  seemed  to 

“  'I'here  is  something  in  that,”  said  Grogram,  disposition  to  touch  upc 
slowly.  All  was  so  happy  m 

“  Something  in  it !  ”  echoed  the  little  man.  stood,  that  it  seemed 
“I  should  rather  think  there  was.  There  is  element  which  might 
something  like  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  it  if  nature ;  and  as  to  thi 
I  only  once  get  hold  of  the  lucky  man.  It  will  forded,  Ellen  was  perfe 
be  only  half  what  we  originally  intended  to  happened,  and  ot  th 
have,  to  be  sure,”  he  continued ;  “  but  it  will  which  it  had  happened 
have  been  realiz^  for  us  without  any  trouble,  to  who  or  what  ihe  i 
that’s  one  consolation.”  Frank  argued  to  himsi 

“  All  you  say  is  right,”  said  Grogram.  “  The  influence  on  her. 
head  thinks  it  out,  and  all  the  hands  has  to  do  To  be  sure,  it  would 
is  to  help  the  bead.  Now,  then,  to  find  out  the  if  she  unintentionally 
parties.’’  Mrs.  Bradstock,  if  Mrs. 

“  I  have  been  thinking  it  carefully  over,”  said  the  process  known  as 
the  little  man,  “  and  have  some  idea  I  have  hit  together,  discovered  thi 
upon  the  rirtt  track.  When  I  first  came  to  this  convict  were  the  same 
house,  at  the  time  when  I  left  you  behind  in  acquainted  with  her  dis 
Exeter,  the  landlord  here  mentioned  to  me  that  It  would  also  be  ad 
a  set  of  navvies  had  been  employed  in  altering  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  i 
the  line  by  Gwynruthin  from  a  single  to  a  him  the  man  by  whose 
double  line  of  rails.  They  had  been  encamped  She  was  now  m  the  I 
in  huts  similar  to  the  one  where  you  found  me,  killed  in  the  course  ( 
and  had  been  there  for  some  months.  It  strikes  police ;  and  it  was  bel 
me  as  being  very  possible  that  one  of  those  gen-  tribute  his  death  to  tl 
try  is  the  perpetrator  of  what  I  may  descriM  as  certain  extent,  were,  I 
this  most  audacious  robbeiy.”  solved  from  the  consec 

And  Mr.  Pentweazle  then  proceeded  to  ex-  ant  deeds,  rather  than  t 
plain  in  detail  the  reasons  wnich  we  have  al-  a  person  with  whom  she 
ready  recorded  for  inducing  him  to  urive  at  this  into  tolerably  close  cor 
notion.  der  of  their  respective  1 

Grogram  listened  attentively,  and  when  the  That  the  act  was  co 
little  man  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  narration,  everybody  who  knew  h 
he  said,  “  I  should  think  what  you  say  is  very  to  testify,  and  Mrs.  ] 
likely  to  be  the  case.  I  ain’t  g<^  at  thinking  quainted  with  the  des 
out  such  matters ;  it  ain’t  my  part  of  the  part-  late  husband, 
nership;  but  it  looks  to  me  likely  enough.  But  notwithstanding 
What's  to  be  done  next  ?  ”  fested  a  tender  regard  i 

“  The  first  thing  to  be  done,”  said  Mr.  Pent-  quite  likely  to  look  wii 
weazle,  after  a  few  minutes’  cousideration,  “  is  with  more  active  feeli 
for  me  to  get  well  euongli  to  move  about ;  for  I  had  deprived  him  of  1 
don’t  see  ^t  much  can  be  accomplished  until  I  pleasant  subject,  and  1 
get  upon  my  legs  again,  though  I  am  able  to  send  Ixittom  of  his  heart.  I 
you  about  to  certain  places,  and  ^et  some  neces-  when  be  was  by  himi 
sary  information.  First,  we  will  have  a  talk  which  had  brought  Mi 
with  the  landlord,  and  get  him  to  repeat  that  story  those  puts,  obiurgated 
that  he  told  me,  and  give  ns  a  little  more  detail ;  made  Ellen  take  so  m 


then  you  can  go  to  Mr.  M’Pherson,  and  ask  him 
whether  the  men  who  did  that  Job  on  the  Gwyn¬ 
ruthin  line  are  still  all  gangra  together,  and 
where  the  gang  is  working  at  the  present  time. 
By  that  time  I  hope  to  be  well  enough  to  follow 
them  up.  We  can  start  off,  and  see  them  per¬ 
sonally  ;  and  I  don’t  think,  after  a  little  face-to- 
face  talk  to  them,  I  shall  be  long  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  any  of  them  has  anticipated  our 
luck,  or  which  ot  them  it  is.” 

“All  right,”  sai4  Grogram.  “0,  by  the 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Some  days  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Womersley 
bad  spoken  to  Frank  Scorrier,  and  received  the 
young  man’s  promise  that  he  would  tell  Ellen 
that  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  the  widow  of  the  tnan 
who  had  attacked  him,  and  whom  he  had  kilhid 
in  self-defence.  '\ 

But  as  yet,  Frank  had  not  fulfilled  his  prom¬ 
ise, —  had  not,  indeed,  taken  any  steps  to 
obtain  a  lengthened  interview  with  Ellen,  at 
which  his  confession  might  easily  have  been 
made. 

They  were  together  much  as  usual,  though 
Ellen  was  necessarily  much  engaged  in  making 

E reparations  for  her  wedding,  the  date  of  which 
ad  been  suggested,  though  not  actually  fixed, 
—  for  the  alterations  which  that  event  would 
necessarily  cause  in  the  household,  and  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  her  uncle’s  comfort  during  the  short 
time  which  she  would  be  away  on  her  honey¬ 
moon. 

This  occupation  gave  Frank  an  excuse  for 
not  having  fulfilled  his  promise ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  he  seemed  to  have  some  strange  in¬ 
disposition  to  touch  upon  the  subject. 

All  was  so  happy  Mtween  them  as  it  then 
stood,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  let  loose  any 
element  which  might  prove  of  a  conflicting 
nature ;  and  as  to  the  information  to  be  af¬ 
forded,  Ellen  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  and  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  happened,  while  the  mere  fact  as 
to  who  or  what  ihe  man  might  have  been, 
Frank  argued  to  himself,  could  not  have  much 
influence  on  her. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  be  sufficiently  awkward, 
if  she  unintentionally  mentioned  that  fact  to 
Mrs.  Bradstock,  if  Mrs.  Bradstock  went  through 
the  process  known  as  putting  two  and  two 
togetner,  discovered  that  her  husband  and  the 
convict  were  the  same  person,  and  made  Ellen 
acquainted  with  her  discoveiy. 

It  would  also  be  advisable,  Frank  thought, 
that  Mrs.  Bradstock  should  not  recognize  in 
him  the  man  by  whose  hand  her  husband  fell. 
She  was  now  m  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  struggle  with  the 
police;  and  it  was  better  that  she  should  at¬ 
tribute  his  death  to  those  officers,  who,  to  a 
certain  extent,  were,  from  their  position,  ab¬ 
solved  from  the  consequences  of  such  unpleas¬ 
ant  deeds,  rather  than  to  accredit  with  the  deed 
a  person  with  whom  she  was  likely  to  be  brought 
into  tolerably  close  contact  daring  the  remain¬ 
der  of  their  respective  lives. 

That  the  act  was  committed  in  self-defence, 
everybody  who  knew  him  would  be  quite  ready 
to  testify,  and  Mrs.  Bradstock  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  desperate  character  of  her 
late  husband. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  had  mani¬ 
fested  a  tender  regard  for  his  memory,  and  was 
quite  likely  to  look  with  passive  dislike,  if  not 
with  more  active  feeling,  upon  the  man  who 
had  deprived  him  of  his  life.  It  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  subject,  and  Frank  hated  it  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  He  raved  openly  about  it 
when  he  was  by  himself,  enrsea  the  ill-luck 
which  had  brought  Mrs.  Bradstock  to  settle  in 
those  Wtrts,  obiurgated  the  feelings  which  had 
made  Ellen  take  so  much  inteimt  in  her,  and 
was  altogether  remarkably  peevish  and  discon¬ 
tented. 

But  it  was  a  simple  test  of  being  compelled 
to  choose  between  two  evils,  and  Frank  Scorrier 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  tell  _  Ellen 
himself,  and  endure  such  display  of  feeling  as 
she  might  make  when  she  learned  the  truth, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  chance,  which  would 
convey  the  information  simultaneously  to  her 
and  Mrs.  Bradstock,  and  thus  produce  an  over* 
powering  effbet. 
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Having  decided,  therefore,  upon  his  course, 
all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  settle  what  time 
would  be  best  for  putting  it  into  action.  Then 
wisely  thinking,  if  the  confession  was  to  be 
made,  he  could  not  choose  a  better  opjiortunity 
than  the  night  before  his  departure  for  London ; 
for  at  that  period  Ellen,  on  the  eve  of  parting 
with  him  for  a  little  time,  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  judge  him  with  special  lenience, 
while  she  and  her  uncle  would  have  all  the 
time  of  his  absence  to  talk  the  matter  over, 
and  anr  little  ill  effects  which  it  might  have 
would  be  blown  away  and  dissipated  before  his 
return. 

The  day  previous  to  his  journey  had  arrived, 
and  he  Had  determined  upon  making  the  dis¬ 
closure. 

That  evening,  as  he  was  passing  the  door  of 
the  library,  which  was  opened,  he  heard  his 
own  name  called  out,  and  looking  in,  saw  Mr. 
Womersley  seated  there.  The  old  gentleman 
beckoned  him  in,  and  motioned  him  to  shut  the 
door. 

”  1  don’t  gather  from  Ellen’s  manner  that 
you  have  spoken  to  her  upon  that  subject  which 
we  had  a  talk  about  the  other  day,  Frank,”  said 
he.  “  I  am  sure,  if  you  had,  she  would  have 
said  something  to  me  about  it,  and  1  have  not 
heanl  a  word  from  her  as  yet." 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Frank,  “  I  have  not  yet  dune 
so,  but  I  have  several  times  sought  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  ;  but  Ellen  of  late  has  been  so  very 
much  occupied  with  her  various  preparations 
for  her  marriage,  and  1  myself  have  bad  letters 
to  write  and  business  to  attend  to,  so  that  we 
have  not  been  thrown  together  so  much  as 
usual.” 

“  That,  too,  I  have  noticed,  and  wanted  to 
know  its  cause,”  said  the  old  gentleman. 
”  There  is  no  coolness  between  you,  1  hope  ?  I 
am  alluding  to  lovers’  quarrels,  of  course.  I 
recollect  my  Latin  grammar  sufficiently  to  rec¬ 
ollect  a  line  which  there  truly  states  that  such 
quarrels  are  only  the  lenewing  of  love.  What 
I  mean  is,  there  is  no  coolness,  no  diminution  of 
the  feeling  which  recently  so  warmly  inspired 
you  both '!  ” 

”  Not  tlie  least  in  the  world,  thank  Heaven,” 
said  Frank,  earnestly ;  “  not  the  very  smallest 
shadow  has  fallen  uj^n  us !  Only  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  jnst  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  However,  to¬ 
night  I  shall  certainly  take,  or  make  for  myself, 
an  opportunity.  You  know  I  am  off  to-morrow 
to  London,  and  I  think  it  much  better  it  should 
be  done  before  I  go.” 

“I  perfectly  agree  with  you,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  ”  and  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  determination  ;  you  are  going  to 
Ix>ndon  to  settle  with  brokers  about  the  final 
realization  of  this  property  which  you  inherited 
from  that  eccentric  character  in  the  gold-fields.” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  my  object.” 

“  Well,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  I  don’t  in¬ 
tend  ever  to  interfere  in  your  pecuniary  matters 
or  matrimonial  arran^ments.  I  don’t  want 
any  settlement  upon  Ellen,  and  if  I  have  a  wish 
that  your  investments  should  be  sound  and 
profitable  ones,  it  is  only  out  of  friendly  feeling 
to  you,  my  boy.  So  be  careful ;  choose  respect¬ 
able  brokers,  follow  their  advice  implicitly,  and 
don’t  be  guided  by  any  fancies  which  might 
come  into  your  head.  I  say  this,  because  I  rec¬ 
ollect  in  old  days.  Frank,  you  were  rather  of  a 
speculative  turn,  which  was  shown,  by  the  way, 
when  you  got  out  to  Australia,  by  investing 
your  capital  in  spades  and  picks  instead  of 
sheep,  and  by  throwing  in  your  chances  with 
gamblers  instead  of  squatters.” 

Frank  laughed  rather  uneasily. 

“  You  need  not  be  afraid,  sir.  ‘A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,’  and  I  have  had  a  thorough 
sickening  of  any  attempts  at  pitting  my  clever¬ 
ness  against  the  caution  and  experience  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  firm  which  conducts  my  broking  op¬ 
erations  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
in  the  city,  and  they  have  instructions  to  place 
my  money  in  none  but  the  soundest  securities.” 

“  So  far,  so  good  I  ”  said  the  old  gentleman. 
”  Now,  I  meant  to  ask  you  one  more  thing 
which  has  struck  me  as  rather  curious  :  that  I 
have  not  heard  you  mention  —  not  once,  even, 
since  your  return,  —  the  names  of  two  people, 
who,  before  you  went  out  to  Australia,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  your  most  valued  friends.  I  mean,  Mr. 
Maunder,  and  your  cousin,  Tom  Callow.” 

Frank  frowned  slightly  as  these  names  were 
mentioned  to  him,  but  quickly  said,  “  No,  sir ; 
I  dare  say  not.  I  don’t  think  1  have  mentioned 
those  names.” 

”  I  suppose  you  have  seen  or  heard  something 
of  them  since  your  return  1  ” 

”  No,”  said  Frank.  “  I  cannot  say  I  have.” 

“  What  a  very  extraordinary  thing !  ”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “  May  I  ask  why  ?  There  am 
I,”  he  added,  ^nickly,  “  constantly  saying  that  I 
don’t  wish  to  inquire  into  your  private  affairs, 
and  perpetually  asking  you  to  give  me  reasons 
as  to  what  you  do,  or  don’t  do !  ” 

”  I  had  a  reason  in  this,”  said  Frank ; 
“  though  I  scarcely  know  that  it  would  be- 
called  a  good  one.  The  fact  is,  I  avoid  both 
my  cousin  and  my  old  friend,  the  lawyer,  be 
cause,  before  leaving  England,  actually  on  the 
night  before  going  on  board  the  Jason,  we  had 
a  talk  about  my  future,  and  what  I  should  do 
with  the  money  which  I  was  taking  out  with 
me  ;  and  they  both  of  them  strongly  warned  me 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  fake  care  of  it, 
and  not  to  risk  it,  —  well,  in  the  very  way 
which  I  did.” 

“And  you  don’t  like  telling  them  that  you 
went  against  their  warning,  and  that  their 
prophecies  came  exactly  true  1 "  said  (he  old 
gentleman. 


“  No ;  I  confess  I  shall  feel  rather  shame¬ 
faced  about  it.” 

“  My  good  fellow,” said  Mr.  Womersley,  “you 
have  not  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  I  have,  and 
therefore  you  have  not  yet  acquired  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  says  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  won¬ 
derfully  successful  as  success.  If  you  had 
come  back  at  the  time  that  you  had  lost  every¬ 
thing,  they  would  have  rated  you  soundly;  as 
it  is,  they  will  probably  laugh  at  you ;  but  you 
must  recollect  that  those  who  win  can  afford  to 
be  laughed  at,  as  well  as  laugh  ;  and  that  those 
who  laugh  last  laugh  longest.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank,  apparently  not  quite  con¬ 
vinced  by  this  cogent  line  of  argument,  —  “  yes ; 
but  I  don’t  think  1  should  like  to  tell  them,  for 
all  that.” 

“  Then  why  tell  them  at  all  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Womersley.  “  I  thought  you  ought  to  go  and 
see  them  ;  but  I  don’t  see  any  necessity  for  let¬ 
ting  them  know  the  manner  in  which  you  ac¬ 
quired  your  wealth.” 

“  O  yes  !  ”  said  Frank,  hurriedly  ;  “  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  known.  There  might  be  peo- 

Ele  who  knew  me  out  there,  and  who  had  heard 
ow  unfortunate  I  was  in  my  own  speculations 
at  the  diggings ;  it  would  seem  odd  to  them  that 
I  should  return  home  prosperous  and  rich, 
without  accounting  for  the  change  in  my  po¬ 
sition.” 

“  Well,  that  is  as  you  think  best ;  of  course,  I 
have  no  desire  to  press  anything  upon  you  that 
may  be  disagreeable  to  yourself.  I  only  thought, 
on  the  occasion  of  your  wedding,  1  should  be 
glad  to  see  such  old  and  true  friends  present,  and 
I  thought  that  you  would  share  the  feeling. 
However,  as  usual,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  ” 
No  more  was  said  upon  the  matter,  and  Frank 
soon  after  left  the  old  gentleman  to  himself. 

After  dinner  when  Mr.  Womersley  had  settled 
lown  to  his  accustomed  nap,  Ellen  kissed  her 
hand  to  Frank,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
when  he  signed  to  her  he  was  coming  with  her, 
and  followed  her  quickly  out  of  the  door. 

“  I  was  going  to  my  room,  Frank,”  she  said. 
“  I  hare  some  matters  which  I  want  to  attend 


to.” 

“  No,  not  to-night,  darling,”  said  he,  earnestly, 
slipping  her  arm  through  his,  and  leading  her  up 
and  down  the  great  hall,  which  they  had  all  to 
themselves,  —  “  not  to-night.  It  is  my  last 
night  here  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  recollect ;  and 
I  won’t  allow  you  to  leave  me,’’  he  said,  “  even 
if  I  had  not  something  particular  to  say  to  you.” 

“  Do  vou  think  I  have  not  recollected  that, 
Frank  ?  ”  said  Ellen.  “  Do  you  think  I  have 
not  counted,  night  after  night,  us  the  days 
slipped  by  with  the  knowledge  that  each  one  of 
them  would  bring  it  nearer  the  time  when  you 
were  going  away  from  me  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
statement  that  I  had  matters  to  attend  to  in  my 
room  was  merely  an  excuse,  and  that  when  I 
got  there  I  should  have  done  as  I  have  done 
several  times  lately,  —  sat  down  and  had  a  good 
cry  at  the  thought  of  your  intended  depar¬ 
ture.” 

“  My  own  darling,”  said  he,  “  you  must  recol¬ 
lect  how  short  a  nme  I  shall  be  away ;  and 
when  I  once  return,  we  are  never  to  part  any 
more.  I  am  glad  I  disappointed  you  of  the  cry 
to-night,  though.  It  is  better  for  you  to  have 
me  holding  your  hand,  and  walking  by  you, 
and  telling  you  how  devotedly  I  love  you,  and 
how  dear  you  are  to  me,  —  that  is  better  than 
crying  for  me,  is  it  not  1  ” 

“  Yes,  Frank,”  said  the  girl,  simply ;  “  it ’s  bet¬ 
ter,  and  it ’s  very  nice.  I  know  I  am  a  little 
goose  to  give  way  as  I  do ;  but  somehow,  I  don’t 
like  your  going  away.  I  have  a  sort  of  notion 
that  something  unpleasant  will  happen  here  be¬ 
fore  you  come  back.” 

“  Well,  my  child,  what  can  possibly  happen 
that  would  affect  us  ?  You  and  your  uncle  are 
perfectly  well,  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  I 
can  see'that  could  possibly  be  of  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  to  us.” 

“  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  go  t " 
said  Ellen. 

“  Well,  yes ;  I  have  business  to  attend  to,  — 
deeds  to  si^,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  bo  done  before  I  get  married. 
Then  your  uncle  wishes  me  to  see  one  or  two 
friends,  —  Mr.  Maunder,  you  know,  and  rny 
cousin,  Tom  Callow,  though  I  am  not  Quite 
sure  whether  I  shall  do  so  or  not.  And  then, 
you  know,  I  must  ^t  some  decent  clothes  to  be 
married  in  ;  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  appear 
as  your  bridegroom  in  this  slop  suit,  which  I 
bought  on  my  arriving  in  England,  and  have 
been  wearing  ever  since.” 

“  I  am  sure  no  one  could  possibly  look  so  well 
in  the  finest  clothes  as  you  do  in  that  slop  suit, 
as  you  call  it,”  said  the'girl,  looking  up  at  him 
fondly ;  “  but  you  said  you  had  something  par¬ 
ticular  to  say  to  me,  dear.  What  was  it  1  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Frank,  “  it  is  something  which 
you  must  know  sooner  or  later,  and  I  think  it 
better  that  you  should  hear  it  from  myself,  than 
I  should  chance  its  coming  to  you  by  any  ordi¬ 
nary  channel  of  gossip.” 

“  O,  it ’s  nothing  dreadful,  is  it,  Frank  1  ” 
said  the  girl,  clinging  to  his  arm.  “  I  certainly 
don’t  feel  myself  just  now,  for  even  these  few 
words  which  you  have  said  have  set  my  heart 
palpitating,  and  rendered  me  as  nervous  and 
frightened  as  possible.” 

“  No,  my  darling,  nothing  very  dreadful ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  only  a  small  addition  to  something 
which  you  knew  before.” 

“  Be  quick  and  tell  me,”  said  the  girl :  “  don’t 
keep  me  in  suspense,  for  I  feel  my  heart  will 
burst.” 

“  Well,  then,  shortly  —  you  know  when  you 
left  me  at  Gravesend,  the  night  before  my  sail¬ 


ing  in  the  Jason,  I  was  attacked  by  a  comKi,  I 
who  tried  to  induce  me  to  aid  in  his  escape,  ] 
and  when  I  refused,  endeavored  to  murdkr  j 
me  1  ” 

Ellen  made  a  slight  sign  of  acquiescence. 

“  You  know,  too,  that  in  the  struggle,  when  j 
he  had  got  me  down  on  the  ground,  and  was  1 
kneeling  upon  me,  and  when  I  imagined  than  ' 
every  moment  was  my  last,  my  hand,  in  grop¬ 
ing  upon  the  floor,  struck  upon  sometliing, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  knife  which  had  fallen  { 
from  the  table,  and  that  with  that  knife  I  dealt  ; 
him  a  blow  which  released  me,  but  gave  him  hia  | 
death-wound  1  ”  ; 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  voice,  “  I  know  ; 
all  that.  It  was  very  horrible,  but  you  could  ^ 
not  help  it ;  and  if  you  had  not  done  it,  you  : 
would  have  been  killed,  my  darling,  and  I  j 
should  never  have  seen  you  again  1  0  yes,  I 

know  it  all  —  I  know  it  ml !  ” 

“  But  what  yon  don’t  know,  my  child,  and 
what  I  have  brought  you  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  telling  you  is,  that  the  man  who 
attacked,  and  who  fell  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  was  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  husband.” 

“  Great  heavens !  ”  said  Ellen ;  “  that  is  news 
indeed !  ” 

She  did  not  faint  or  cry  out,  or  show  any 
special  signs  of  womanly  weakness,  but  her  legs 
trembled  beneath  her,  and  she  sank  down  on  a. 
seat  which  was  fixed  against  the  wall.  Frank, 
sat  down  beside  her. 

“  You  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Bradstock,”  he 
continued,  “  that  her  husband  was  a  bad  man,, 
and  not  merely  treated  her  badly,  but  was  a. 
notorious  criminal,  constantly  sought  after  for 
his  crimes,  and  that  he  had  died  in  attempting- 
to  escape  capture  by  the  police ;  but  the  real 
facts  are  just  what  I  have  narrat^  to  you.” 

“  Then  Mrs.  Bradstock  does  not  know  that, 
ho  —  that  you  —  You  know  what  I  mean.” 

“  She  does  not,  and  never  must  know  it,'” 
said  Frank.  “  She  is  likely  to  remain  here,  and. 
it  would  place  us  in  a  disagreeable  position  to¬ 
wards  eacn  other ;  however  innocent  I  maybe,, 
she  would  look  upon  it  as  my  act,  and  probably 
might  refuse  to  receive  any  benefit  which  I 
should  wish  to  bestow  upon  her.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Ellen.  “  And  now  I  under¬ 
stand  something  else.  My  darling,”  said  she, 
putting  her  arms  tenderly  on  his  shoulder. 
“  how  ftightfully  you  have  suffered,  both  them 
and  now.  I  can  imagine  all  the  pangs  which 
you  felt  after  the  fatal  termination  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  and  I  know  your  tender  heart  well  enough 
to  be  sure  that,  however  inadvertently  you  act^. 
it  must  have  bled  for  the  result.  All  those< 
pangs  must  have  been  renewed  when  you  found 
Mrs.  Bradstock  here !  That  was  the  reason, 
then,  why  you  felt  faint  when  her  name  was 
first  mentioned,  and  why  you  abstained  so  long 
from  going  near  the  south  lodge,  where  you 
knew  she  dwelt !  I  see  it  all  now.  Ah,  more 
than  that,  —  that  was  the  reason  why  you  made 
that  generous  proposition  for  educating  her  boy  ! 
O  Frank,  Frank,  what  an  angel  you  are !  ” 

Frank  Scorrier  looked  embarrassed,  us  a  man 
naturally  would,  from  the  warmth  of  these  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Ellen’s. 

“I  am  not  much  of  that,  child,  I  am  afraid," 
he  said,  awkwardly ;  “  but  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  make  what  reparation  I  could  for  the 
effects  of  that  accident.  I  had  looked  after  her 
before,  —  sent  her  money  from  Australia,  and 
made  her  a  weekly  allowance  for  some  time,  and 
should  have  continued  it,  but  I  lost  all  I  had. 
However,  that ’s  neither  here  nor  there.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you ;  and  your  uncle 
—  who,  it  appears,  knew  of  it  already,  having 
read  the  details  of  the  case  in  some  newspaper 
report  at  the  time,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
from  you  —  advised  me  to  do  so.  I  have  done 
so  ;  and  all  I  hope  is  that  I  am  not  lessened  in 
your  love  ?  ” 

“  Lessened,  my  darling !  Impossible !  You 
stand  higher  than  ever.  You  are  right  in  de¬ 
ciding  that  Mrs.  Bradstock  ought  never  to  know 
of  it,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep  it  concealed 
from  her.” 

“  That ’s  settled  between  ns,"  said  Frank. 
“  Now,  then,  run  to  your  room,  and  come  down 
in  time  to  give  us  some  music.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  must  have  roused  from  his  nap  by  this,  I 
should  fancy.” 

She  put  ner  arms  once  more  round  his  neck, 
kissed  him  tenderly,  and  then  ran  off. 

“  There,  that 's  done,”  said  Frank,  as  he 
watched  her  retiring  figure.  “  I  hope  to  Heaven 
that  unpleasant  ghost  is  laid  forever  1  ” 


The  Tucson  (Arizona)  Citizen  wishes  it  to 
be  more  clearly  understood  at  the  East  than  it 
thinks  is  the  fact,  that  the  Indian  is  only  hated 
by  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  as  he  is  n^urder- 
uus  and  hostile.  It  says :  “  It  is  now  nineteen 
years  we  have  been  on  the  frontier  where  either 
or  both  peaceable  and  hostile  Indians  were 
abundant.  In  California,  Idaho,  and  Nevada, 
Indians  were  always  regarded  as  fKends  or  ene¬ 
mies  jnst  as  they  acted  ;  if  with  something  near 
honesty  and  no  unprovoked  murder,  they  were 
always  dealt  with  kindly,  justlv,  and  even 
sympathetically  by  the  “  settlers,’  —  whatever 
treatment  they  may  have  received  from  Govern¬ 
ment  agents,  inspired  by  Rings  having  their 
head-quarters  among  a  people  who  have  passed 
the  point  of  being  “  settlers.”  The  Pimas, 
Maricopas,  Fapagoes,  and  Yumas  are  Arizona 
Indians  that  the  “  settlers  ”  of  Arizona  no 
more  think  of  harming  than  they  do  their  white 
neighbors.  All  these  are  dealt  with  honestly, 
fairly,  leniently,  and  they  often  obtain  credit  for 
snpj^ea  just  as  do  citizens.” 


THE  USE  OF  A  LONG  NOSE. 

The  following  amusing  if  improbable  story 
is  told  of  Mozart  at  the  time  when  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Haydn  :  Haydn  had  challenged  Mozart 
to  compose  a  piece  of  music  which  He  could  not 
play  at  sight.  Mozart  accepted  the  banter,  and 
a  champagne  supper  was  to  be  the  ft^eit. 
Everything  being  arranged  between  the  two 
composers,  Mozart  took  bis  pen  and  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  in  five  minutes  ^hed  off  a  piece 
of  music,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  Haydn, 
handed  it  to  him,  saying,  “  There  is  a  piece  of 
music  which  you  cannot  play,  and  I  can  ;  yoa 
are  to  give  the  first  trial. Haydn  smiled  con¬ 
temptuously  at  the  visionary  presumption  of  his 
pupil,  and,  placing  the  notes  Wore  nim,  struck 
the  keys  of  the  instrument  Surprised  at  its 
simplicity,  he  dashed  away  till  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  piece,  when,  stopping  all  at  once, 
he  exclaimed,  “  How ’s  this,  Mozart  ?  How 's 
this  ?  Here  my  hands  are  stretched  out  to  both 
ends  of  the  piano,  yet  there  is  a  middle  key  to 
be  tonched.  Nobtray  can  play  such  music,  — 
not  even  the  composer  himself.”  Mozart 
smiled  at  the  half-excited  indignation  and  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  great  master,  and  uking  the 
seat  he  had  quitted,  struck  the  instrument 
with  such  an  air  of  self-assurance  that 
Haydn  began  to  think  himself  duped.  Run¬ 
ning  along  the  simple  passara.  He  came  to 
that  part  which  his  teacher  had  pronounced  im¬ 
possible  to  be  played.  Mozart,  it  must  be  re¬ 
marked,  was  favored,  or  at  least  endowed,  with 
an  extremely  long  nose.  Reaching  the  difficult 
passage,  he  stretched  both  bands  to  the  extreme 
long  ends  of  the  piano,  and,  leaning  forward, 
bobbed  his  nose  against  the  middle  key  which 
nobody  could  play.  Haydn  burst  into  an  im¬ 
moderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  after  acknowledg¬ 
ing  he  was  beaten,  he  declared  that  nature  had 
endowed  Mozart  with  a  capacity  for  music 
which  he  had  never  discovered. 


A  TBAVELLEB  wbo  has  lately  visited  the  bat¬ 
tle-fields  of  Wurth  and  Gravelotte  says  that  in 
bis  opinion  the  carnage  on  those  occasions  has 
been  much  underrated  in  England,  and  perhaps 
intentionally  misrepresented  in  Germany.  The 
field  of  Gravelotte  occupies  from  five  to  six 
English  miles  in  length.  The  tombs,  or  rather 
trenches,  are  scattered  ever  all  this  extent ;  per¬ 
haps  fifty  in  one  grave  may  be  a  fair  estimate. 
In  one,  however,  immediately  facing  the  French 
right  wing  at  St.  Frivat,  there  are  interred 
2,500  corpses,  and  of  these  only  25  French. 
Multiply  2,500  by  10  and  one  may  arrive  at  an 
approximately  correct  account  of  the  German 
dead  at  Gravelotte  alone.  The  statistics  are 
from  Fmssian  authority,  or  rather  from  infor¬ 
mation  given  by  Frussian  soldiers  in  charge 
of  the  graves.  Fossibly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
lives  on  all  sides,  from  sword,  disease,  and  va¬ 
rious  causes,  were  sacrificed  in  the  late  war. 


A  USEFUL  contrivance  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Russia  by  Mr.  Clay,  late 
minister  to  that  government,  which  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favor  here.  It  is  called  a  perpet¬ 
ual  candle,  and  consists  of  a  small  tube  within 
which  is  placed  a  close  fitting  wick  soaked  with 
kerosene.  This  tube  is  screwed  into  a  candle¬ 
stick  and  fits  inside  another  tube,  made  of  white 
china,  and  resembling  closely  a  candle  in  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  —  the  whole  taking  the  look  of 
an  ordinary  candle  and  candlesti^  By  heat¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  brass  tube  the  kerosene  soak- 
wick  generates  gas  and  gives  a  fine  blaze 
through  a  number  of  small  apertures  in  the  end 
of  the  tube.  By  this  simple  and  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangement  a  good  light,  it  is  said,  is  furnished 
at  a  cost  of  only  one  cent  for  five  hours.  Be¬ 
sides  the  point  of  economy,  it  it  thought  that 
the  use  of  kerosene  in  this  manner  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  danger  of  explosions. 

Liortnino-condcctobs,  says  the  Scientijie 
American,  frequentlv  have  not  as  good  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  eartH  as  they  should  have.  A 
ligbtning-condnctor  having  its  earth  extremity 
partially  insulated  soon  becomes  charged  if  a 
storm-cloud  passes  over  it,  and  then  a  lateral  dis¬ 
charge  takes  place ;  hence  the  accidents  which 
have  frequently  taken  place  in  buildings  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  adequately  protected.  Sand  and 
gravel,  brickwork  and  stone,  are  bad  conductors 
of  electricity,  and  if  the  rod  has  such  a  base,, 
and  the  surrounding  earth  be  likewise  dry,  it  is 
practically  insulated.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
what  telegraph  operators  caU  a  go^  earth  is 
one  that  should  weigh  with  those  putting  up 
lightning-conductors.  They  should  not  rest 
saUsfied  that  all  is  secure  unless  they  can  reach 
a  running  stream  of  water,  or  else  sink  a  con¬ 
siderable  surface  of  copper  plate  till  permanently 
damp  earth  is  reached. 

New  uses  for  paper  are  continually  discov¬ 
ered.  One  of  the  latest  is  to  employ  it  for  theman- 
ufacture  of  railway  carriage  wneels.  The  paper 
is  cut  into  disks  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  less 
the  thickness  of  the  tire,  and  subjected  to  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  square  inch, 
and  then  secured  bv  iron  flanges  held  by  bolts 
passing  through  toem  and  the  paper.  The 
wheel  then  receives  a  steel  or  iron  flagged  tire. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of  the  paper 
for  this  purpose  are,  that  it  is  noiseless,  does 
not  spring  or  shrink  with  the  weather,  affords 
a  stay  to  the  tire  and  a  lateral  support  in  turn¬ 
ing  curves,  adapts  itself  to  any  trifling  inequality 
of  the  inner  surfisce  of  the  surrounding  tier, 
and  is  stronger  than  any  other  material  of  thq 
same  weight  of  which  a  wheel  may  be  made. 
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AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 

HE  Mormons  hare  been  so  often  de¬ 
scribed  in  books  and  lectures,  and  philoso¬ 
phized  upon  by  social  savans,  that  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  dilate  either  upon  the  habits 
of  Brigham  nor  the  heinousness  of  polygamy. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  modern  enterprise  has 
penetrated  to  their  fastnesses  a  branch  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad  carries  whoever  wills  it 
into  their  very  midst ;  that  you  take  the  rail 
in  Itew  York  on  a  Monday  morning  and 
dine  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  Thursday ;  and 


on  this  page  may  account  for  these  likes  and 
dislikes.  However  the  Mormon  elder  may 
regard  the  gay  “  Gentile,”  it  is  evident  that 
the  Mormon  ladies  in  the  picture  are  not 
wholly  proof  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
outside  gentleman  who  is  audaciously  polite 
to  them  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  mutual 
husband. 


SCENES  AT  THE  OBEU-AMMERGAU 
SPECTACLE. 

IT  is  impossible  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  to  give  an  ade- 


ful  and  us  stirring  a  performance  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine.  To  many  who  have 
watched  it  with  breathless  interest,  the  per- 
forinanee  may  have  seemed  a  mistake  in 
|)olnt  of  the  length  to  which  its  grim  reality 
IS  carried.  But  all  must  agree  that  the 
actors  go  through  their  parts  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  devotion  worthy  of  their  theme.  The 
central  figure,  the  Chrislus  of  the  Amuier- 
gau  Play,  is  singularly  gifted  by  nature  for 
the  part  which  has  been  allotted  him.  He 
is  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  long  hair  and 
crisp  curly  beard.  His  movements  are  very 


They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  characters 
they  represent,  and  rather  live  the  charac¬ 
ters  —  as  lar  as  they  can  realize  them  —  for 
the  moment  than  act  them.  Peter  and 
Caiaphas,  John  and  Judas,  are  as  intensely 
themselves  as  the  noble  impersonation  round 
which  they  appear.  How  strong  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  it  all  IS.  Why,  men  are  talking  close 
about  me  of  the  crucifixion,  as  if  it  had  been 
real.  The  deep,  aficctionatc  interest  which 
centres  in  the  Christus,  and  grows  stronger 
as  his  death  approaches,  has  been  roused  to 
almost  fever  (xiint  by  that  awfully  vivid 


AMONG  THE  MORMONS, —A  DANGEROUS  GENTILE. 


that  thus  the  long  Mormon  isolation  has  at 
length  been  cut  off  forever.  Common¬ 
place  tourists,  who  now  go  there  —  their 
name  is  legion  —  come  back  and  tell  us 
that  the  Mormons  look  much  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  ;  that  Brigham  is  hospitable  and  crafty ; 
and  that  you  might  not  know  that  you  were 
not  in  any  ordinary  flourishing  Far  Western 
town.  Slowly,  but  surely,  a  Gentile  ele¬ 
ment  is  encroaching  upon  the  “  brethren  and 
believers,"  who  decidedly  object  to  the  im¬ 
portation.  A  Mormon  Bishop,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  flock,  while  protesting  that  he 
does  not  hate  Gentiles,  qualifies  his  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  statement  that  he  likes  them  at 
a  distance.  Perhaps  tlie  suggestive  sketch 


quate  idea  of  the  contrast  between  the  j 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  j 
the  quaint  simplicitv  of  the  theatre  in  which 
the  “  Passion  Play  ”  is  performed.  As  I  sit 
writing,  just  after  the  termination  of  the 
play,  Ae  mountains  are  almost  hidden  by 
dark  masses  of  cloud,  and  the  theatre  is  de¬ 
serted,  and  a  thunderstorm  is  rolling  along 
the  valley  with  splendid  effect.  These  con¬ 
stant  flashes  of  lightning  come  strangely 
across  the  glow  of  sunset  from  the  western 
horizon,  and  the  tremendous  voice  which  is 
heard  booming  overhead  forms  a  fit  sequel 
to  tbe  trag^y  which  has  but  now  l^n 
enacted,  ^e  simple  wooden  theatre  at 
Ober-Ammergau  hu  served  for  as  wonder- 


j  slow  and  graceful,  and  his  voice  is  strong 
j  without  being  at  all  harsh.  After  watching 
him  for  a  little  while,  the  audience  begins  to 
realize  the  majesty  of  the  part  which  he 
plays,  —  a  part  which  no  other  actor  can 
take  in  modern  times.  The  story,  so  famil¬ 
iar  to  us  all,  so  grand  and  touching,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  told,  is  well  brought  out  by 
the  Ammergau  performer.  They  have 
seized  the  Oriental  aspect  of  the  life  around 
Christ  with  great  skill,  but  have  rigidly 
adhered  to  their  traditional  outline  of  the 
play.  No  effects  founded  on  recent  discov¬ 
eries,  no  scientific  groupirg,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  stage,  will  do  for  them.  Such  as 
their  acting  is,  it  is  to  be  quite  their  own.  | 


scene,  when  the  living  actor  is  fixed  on  the 
cross  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  and 
is  rai«ed  aloft  wheie  all  can  see  him.  He 
must  be  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  thus 
raised,  and  must  be  very  resolute  and  well 
prepared  to  go  through  his  part  so  well.  Of 
course  he  is  not  nailed,  but  he  looks  as  though 
he  were,  and  the  blood  which  flows  from  his 
side,  a  little  later  on,  i.^  terribly  well  con¬ 
trived.  Well  contrived?  We  have  been 
seeing  an  actual  event,  not  a  mere  play. 
We  have  to  look  up  at  the  great  mountains 
and  tbe  darkening  sky,  to  shake  off  the  spell 
of  this  performance  in  the  wooden  theatre  by 
peasant  amateurs.  The  theatre  is  open,  as 
I  lu  ancient  Greece ;  and  there  is,  as  it  were. 
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the  classical  proscenium,  which  occupies  but 
a  small  part  of  the  Irontage,  and  leaves  side 
scenes  for  the  entry  and  retreat  of  the  chorus. 
The  peasant  amateurs  sing  very  sweetly. 
They  have  frequent  meetings  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  and  practise  together  for 
the  great  work  of  their  lives.  Yet  they  are 
only  actors  once  in  ten  years ;  for  their  vow 
is  to  give  the  Passion  Play,  at  that  intern  al 
of  time.  They  have  other  occupations  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Some  are  wood-carvers, 
some  herdsmen,  and  some  farm  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  land.  But  in  this  first  hurried  notice  1 
can  only  touch  on  a  small  part  of  whatoccurs 
in  Ammergau.  Enough  that  the  “  season,” 
if  it  may  ^  so  called,  has  opened  with  fair 
promise,  and  that  there  will  be  several  other 
performances  during  the  summer  months.  1 
must  sjMjak  in  my  next  letter  of  one  or  two 
practical  details  in  reganl  to  getting  here,  as 
well  as  say  more  about  the  play  itself.  Tliei  e 
were  many  of  our  countrymen  present  to-day, 
and  many  others  are  likely  to  be  coming. 

THE  STEAMSHIP  OCEANIC. 

} ENGLAND  justly  claims  that  she  has  , 
J  no  longer  need  to  look  to  America  for 
lessons  in  building  a  fast-sailing  and  com¬ 
fortable  clipper.  She  has  not  only  learned 
how  to  build  iron-clads,  but,  taking  the  new 
steamship  Oceanic  as  a  sample  of  her  work,  : 
she  made  immt  nse  strides  in  her  mercantile 
marine  architecture.  The  Oceanic  is  the 
pioneer  of  the  fleet  of  the  Oceanic  Steam 
Navigation  Cempanv,  and  forms  part  of  the 
White  Star  ;ine  of  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie,  &  j 
Co.,  of  Liverpool  and  London,  sailing  Ire-  i 
tween  the  former  port  and  New  York.  Tlie 
importance  of  this  line  of  communication  is  | 
to  great  that  every  day  gained  upon  the  [ 
passage  is  a  matter  for  congratul.ation,  and 
the  Oeeanic  has  proved  herself  one  of  the 
fastest  and  most  comfortable  sea  boats  afloat, 
having  accomplished  the  journey  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  lloches’s  Point  in  eight  days,  seven 
hours,  and  eighteen  minutes.  People  now 
expect  certain  luxuries  in  travelling  which 
were  formerly  considered  incompatible  witli 
life  on  shipboard,  and  so  the  question  of 
comfort  comes  in  such  vessels  as  the  Oceanic 
to  be  as  serious  as  that  of  speed,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  is  what  the  builder  has 
to  aim  at. 

We  have  shown  wh.at  has  been  attained 
in  respect  to  the  latter ;  with  reg.ard  to  the 
Ibriner  we  find  the  tastefully  decorated  sa¬ 
loon,  with  its  crimson  velvet  and  gilding,  its 
hot-water  pii^ies,  and  its  open  fireplaces, 
with  marble  chimney-pieces.  There  is  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  smoking-room  for  the  gentlemen,  : 
and  a  special  saloon  for  the  ladies.  The  ! 
state  lierths  and  family  apartments  have 
water  laid  on,  and  the  luxury  of  electric 
bells,  and  the  accommodation  for  steerage 
passengers,  of  whom  one  thousand  can  be 
comfortably  carried,  are  as  complete  in  its 
way  as  that  for  first-class  passengers. 
Messrs.  Ilarland  and  Wolf,  of  Belfast,  the 
builders  of  the  Oceanic,  were  the  first  to  de¬ 
sign  and  introduce  this  particular  class  of  | 
steamship,  and  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  success  of  their  principle 
is  assured. 

We  give  on  this  page  a  view  of  this  su¬ 
perb  vessel  which  attracted  no  little  atten-  ; 


THE  CLAIMANT  TO  THE  TICHBORNE  ESTATE. 


lion  and  admiration  recently  while  lying  at 
the  dock  in  New  York.  -  | 


Among  the  curiosities  of  Paris  at  the 
present  moment  must  certainly  be  ranked 
the  shells  on  sale,  exploded  and  unexplod- 
cd.  At  first  shells  were  sold  in  the  rough, 
and  good  prices  given  for  mere  eclats  or 
splint<>rs.  But  the  Parisian  has  a  horror  of 
anything  au  tmiurel,  and  cannot  allow  shells 
any  more  than  beauty,  to  go  unadorned.  So 
now  there  is  an  ingenious  man  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  dcs  Italiens  who  has  made  shells  his 
specialile.  He  has  got  cones  of  shells  as 
inkstands,  — and  very  solid  ones  they  make 
too,  —  whole  shells  (spiteful  lead-coated 
Prussian  ibur-pounders  the«e)  made  into 
tobacco-boxes;  broken  pieces  cleaned  and 
polished  a  little  too  much  so  to  look  genu¬ 
ine,  and  made  into  paper-weights.  One 
huge  Krupp  shell  has  been  cut  so  as  to  take 


drawers  in  it  for  pens,  pencils,  &c.,  whilst 
another  has  been  tilted  on  one  side  and 
shows  a  clock  let  into  the  hollow  for  the 
powder.  These  are  only  a  few  of  (he  ingen¬ 
ious  devices  for  making  shells  useful  if  not 
ornamental  which  may  be  seen  in  Paris,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  comfort  for  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  in  purchasing  this  kind  of  relic, 
namely,  that  they  run  little  danger  of  having, 
a  supposititious  article  palmed  oflF  on  them, 
seeing  that  the  snpply  of  shells  burst  and 
unburst  in  Paris  just  now  is  likely  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  almost  any  possible  demand.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  photographs  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Commune  which  daily  at¬ 
tract  crowds  of  passers-by  in  all  the  print- 
shops.  Many  of  these  portraits  are  purely 
fanciful  to  my  certain  knowledge.  There 
is  one  of  Dombrowski  in  particular,  which 
is  not  even  a  bad  likeness  of  the  late  ^  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Army  of  Pari«.”  In  one  of  the 
Paris  daily  papers  is  a  letter  from  a  lawyer. 


I  complaining  that  his  photograph  Is  being 
sold  as  that  of  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Commune,  and  that  he  by  no  means  ap¬ 
preciates  the  joke,  as  he  is  in  continual  fear 
of  arrest  in  consequence. 


THE  CLAIMANT  OF  THE  TICHBORNE 
BARONETCY. 

One  of  the  most  notable  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  just  now  is  the  extraordinary  person 
who  claims  to  be  the  long-lost  Sir  Roger 
'fichbome,  and,  consequently,  the  owner  of 
the  vast  Tichbome  estates,  which  yield  a 
yearly  revenue  of —  we  do  not  dare  to  say 
how  much.  We  call  him  an  extraordinary 
person,  and  those  who  have  followed  the 
j  course  of  the  trial  will  not  dispute  the  term. 

Hming  a  series  of  protracted  and  severe 
I  cross-examinations  the  Claimant  has  baffled 
I  the  skill  of  the  most  astute  lawyers ;  at  the 
same  time  he  has  proved  himself  not  less 
I  illiterate  than  cunning.  A  portrait  of  the 
I  gentleman,  taken  from  a  recent  photograph, 
is  given  on  this  page.  If  he  ».<  a  lord,  he 
I  falls  very  far  short  of  a  romantic  concep- 
I  tion  of  the  thing. 


EXPLORING  A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
CAVE. 

A  MEMBER  of  Hayden’s  Geological 
Surveying  party  writes  to  the  PliHa- 
delphia  Press  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region ;  — 

“  On  the  27th  of  June  we  encamped  near 
‘  Hole  in  the  Rock,’  on  Dry  Creek,  which 
was  destitute  of  water,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  pools,  scattered  here  and  there 
along  its  bed.  Hearing  at  the  stage  ranchc 
near  us  that  there  was  a  cave  in  the  vicinity 
we  proceeded  to  search  for  it.  Our  only 
landmark  was  a  pile  of  stones,  which  had 
I  been  raised  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Reaching 
I  it,  we  found  the  entrance  formed  by  what 
seems  to  be  a  falling  in  of  the  basaltic  crust 
which  underlies  the  whole  valley.  Lighting 
our  candles,  we  pushed  our  way  into  the 
darkness.  W’e  found  to  the  northeast  three 
chambers,  each  circular,  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  separated  by  piles 
of  rock,  over  which  we  had  to  clamber.  In 
the  first  one  we  found  the  bones  of  a  number 
of  animals,  among  which  were  the  skulls  of 
buffalo  that  we  knew  to  have  been  killed  by 
the  Indians,  from  the  forehead  being  crushed 
in,  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  extract¬ 
ing  the  brains  to  use  in  tanning  the  hide. 

“  The  ceiling  was  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  us,  and  with  the  walls  was  composed 
of  basaltic  rock,  while  the  floor  was  sandy. 
This  latter  fact  gave  us  a  clew  to  the  origin  of 
the  cave,  which  must  have  been  formed  by  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  underneath  the  lava, 
and  washing  away  the  sand  on  which  it 
formerly  rested.  Emerging  to  daylight 
again,  we  were  about  leaving,  when  we  dis¬ 
covered  an  aperture  leading  to  the  south¬ 
west,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  admit 
one  person  at  a  time.  Enteiing,  we  found 
four  chambers,  each  one  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  separated  as  before  by  piles  of 
loose  rock.  Instead,  however,  of  being  cir¬ 
cular,  they  were  oblong,  reaching  in  about 
1,200  feet  from  the  entrance.” 


THE  OCEANIC,  —  THE  FIRST  STEAMER  OF  THE  WHITE  STAR  LINE  BEl’WEEN  LIVERPOOL  AND  NEW  YORK. 
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PAUL  KONEWKA. 

A  WRITER  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung 
gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  career 
=and  the  amiable  personal  character  of  Paul 
Konewka,  who  died  in  his  thirty-first  year  at 
^rIin,on  the  10th  ofMay  last,of  fever  result¬ 
ing  from  neglected  cold,  and  whose  loss  will 
W  not  less  felt  in  En^and  and  America  than 
in  Germany.  Herr  Konewka  was  of  Polish 
extraction,  but  completely  German  by  habit 
and  training.  His  special  talent  showed  itself 
early  in  a  passion  for  catting  out  paper  figines 
with  his  sister’s  scissors.  He  was  put  to  study 
sculpture  under  Drake  of  Berlin,  and  after¬ 
wards  entered  the  studio  of  the  painter  Adolf 
Menxel,  to  whose  teaching  is  to  M  attributed 
much  of  Konewka’s  accuracy  and  subtlety  as 
a  draughtsman.  His  first  outline  composi- 
ions  were  in  illustration  of  German  Volk- 
Ikder  (it  is  related  how  the  poetrv  of  Ed- 
'ward  Mbrike  was  his  particular  delight) ; 
then  came  a  large  composition  of  the  “  Spa- 
ziergang  ”  in  Faust ;  then  the  “  twelve  illus¬ 
trations  to  Faust"  published  in  this  countiy’ 
later  than  the  subsequently  executed  designs 
to  Shakespeare’s  Muisummer  Xight’s  Dream. 
It  is  on  these  exquisitely  subtle  and  fanciful 
Tsilhouette  desiras  that  his  popularity  chiefiy 
rests.  The  child’s  bocdi,  Der  Schtcarze  Peter, 
is  only  less  delightful.  Konewka  was  also 
among  the  contributors  to  the  series  of 
Afiinekener  BUderbogen.  He  leaves  behind 
innumerable  studies  and  snippings  in  his 
peculiar  manner ;  having  been  in  the  habit 
of  constantly  carrying  almut  with  him  black 
paper  and  scissors,  and  with  these  materials 
cutting  out  the  likeness  of  whatever  struck 
him  inth  marvellous  quickness  and  dexter- 
ity. 


to  do.  D’Aubigne  niesentcd  himself  with 
alacrity,  and  when  tw  task  was  completed 
he  asked  five  pounds  for  the  achievement. 
That  completed  the  conviction  of  the  party 
that  he  was  an  invaluable  artist  fai  salads. 
He  could  scarcely  answer  the  calls  made 
upon  him.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  he  was 
to  be  seen  in  a  little  carriage,  with  an  at¬ 
tendant,  in  whose  care  was  a  mahogany 
case  containing  separate  ingredients  for  the 
concocting  of  various  sorts  of  salads  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  tastes  and  requirements. 
Subsequently,  he  sold  similar  cases  as  fast 
as  he  could  supply  them,  with  instructions 
for  the  benefit  of  natrons  at  a  distance. 
Fortune,  in  short,  rolled  in  upon  him.  He 
was  a  saving  and  a  prudent  man.  The 
Chevalier  put  away  eighty  thousand  francs 
by  salad-making  I  Sixty  thousand  of  that 
sum  he  invested  in  the  funds  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country.  With  the 
other  twenty  thousand  he  bought  a  castle 
and  an  estate,  —  that  is  to  say,  of  course,  a 
country  cottage  and  a  garden,  and  lived  at 
least  as  happily  as  if  he  bad  made  it  all  by 
bloodshed  and  pillage  in  war. 


Thb  Munich  gossips  give,  as  a  reason  for 
the  celibacy  of  thn  young  King  of  Bavaria  up 
to  the  present  time,  that  he  has  never  been  able 
heretofore  to  find  any  woman  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  and  admiring  Wagner's  music.  The 
royal  youth  has,  it  is  related,  broken  off  several 
matrimonial  engagements  on  this  account.  The 
chief  inducement  he  had  to  enter  into  the  latest 
engagement  with  a  German  princess  is  that  she 
dotes  on  the  composer  of  tiM  music  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  much  as  the  King  himself. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


AN  INGENIOUS  PRAYER. 

HE  celebrated  Dominican  friar,  Rocco, 
is  said  to  have  once  been  preaching  in 
the  market-place  at  Naples.  “This  day,” 
said  he,  “  I  will  see  if  you  truly  repent  your 
sins.”  Thereupon  he  commenced  a  peni¬ 
tential  discourse  that  made  the  hair  of  the 
hard-hearted  multitude  stand  upright,  and 
when  they  were  all  on  their  knees,  gnash¬ 
ing  their  teeth,  beating  their  breaks,  and 
utting  on  all  imaginable  signs  of  contrition, 
e  suddenly  cried,  “Now,  you  who  truly 
repent  of  your  sins  hold  up  your  hands.” 
There  was  not  one  present  who  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  stretch  out  his  arms.  “Holy 
Archangel  Michael,”  then  exclaimed  Rocco, 
“thou  who  with  thy  adamantine  sword 
standest  by  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew 
off  every  hand  that  has  been  raised  hypo¬ 
critically.”  Instantly  every  hand  dropp^, 
and  Rokio  poured  forth  a  fresh  invective 
against  the  sinfulness  and  perversity  of  his 
audience. 


Salad  Making  as  a  Profitable 
Business.  —  When  many  of  the  French 
nobility,  says  a  writer  in  Temple  Bar,  were 
refugees  in  England  during  tne  first  years 
of  that  revolution  of  ’93,  which  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  they  found  various  ways  of 
living.  The  most  singular  man  (as  well  as 
the  most  singular  way  of  life  on  the  part  of 
a  refugee)  was  the  noble  Chevalier  D’Au¬ 
bigne.  In  the  deepest  of  his  distress  he 
was  asked  by  an  English  friend  to  dine  at 
a  tavern.  At  that  time  we  used  to  eat  our 
lettuces  just  as  we  now  do  watercress,  with 
a  little  salt,  and  nothing  else.  D’Aubigne 
took  the  lettuce  that  was  placed  on  the 
table,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  salad  afler 
the  fashion  of  his  country.  The  other  guests 
in  the  room  curiously  watched  the  wont  and 
the  artist.  They  snuffed  up  the  refreshing 
air  of  a  mayonnaise,  and  when  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  hb  friend  had  consumed  the  deli- 
<  cious  mixture  with  an  air  of  intense  satis¬ 
faction,  a  guest  from  another  table  ap- 
Tfiroacbed  the  former,  and  said  :  “  Sir,  it  is 
well  known  that  salad  is  made  properly 
wnly  by  your  great  nation.  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  of  your  courtesy  to  mix 
one  for  me  and  the  three  other  gentlemen 
at  yonder  table  ?  ”  The  Chevalier  accord- 
in^ly  assented.  He  went  over,  mixed  the 
salad  to  their  taste,  made  himself  the  while 
as  agreeable  as  the  salad,  and  just  inti¬ 
mated,  by  the  way,  that  he  was  a  noble 
irefijgee  without  means  of  buying  for  himself 
what  he  mixed  so  well  for  others.  The 
.chief  of  the  guests  whom  he  had  thus 
serv^  pressed  his  hand  at  parting,  and  left 
;a  guinea  in  it.  A  golden  idea  was  dropped 
;at  the  same  moment  into  the  Chevalier’s 
ibrain ;  he  gave  his  address  to  the  donor  of 
.the  guinea.  The  meaning  thereof  was 
■thoroughly  understood.  A  few  days  later 
D’Aubigne  received  a  letter  inviting  him  to 
repair  to  a  ducal  mansion  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  salad  for  a  large  dinner-party, 
Its  it  was  understood  it  was  his  profession 


“EXAMINE  HIS  MOUTH  FOR  HIS  AGE.” 
Rector's  Daughter  (to  a  Sunday-school  boy).  “  O, 
yon  have  an  elder  brother, — well,  how  old  is  be?  ” 
School^.  “  Duddo',  Hits,  but  be  ’•  jnst  started 
o’  tweariog.” 


A  SLIGHT  ACQUAINTANCE. 

YoteL  “A." 

Mistress.  “  Well,  what  next?  ” 

Yidcel.  “B.” 

Mistress.  Go  on,  —  what  next  ?  ” 

YokeL  “WGI,  mum,  I  knows  the  beggar  bol 
sight,  but  I  can’t  name  ’nn.’’ 


Take  it  East. —  That  instructive  journal,  Na¬ 
ture,  says  that  men  of  science  “  are  about  to  apply 
to  Government  for  some  further  deep-sea  exptora- 
tiona.”  Hm!  Wewouldn'thnrry ministers.  Some 
of  them  have  already  been  getting  signally  out  of 
their  depth. 

Litkratvrb  of  thk  Day.  —  Most  of  onr  read¬ 
ers  are  acquainted  with  that  brilliant  work  of  the 
accomplished  French  scholar  and  critic,  St.  Benve, 
called  Les  Causeries  de  Lwsdi.  Stimulated  by  its 
popularity,  another  French  schobr  and  critic,  who 
declares  also  that  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe,  intends  bringing  out  a  similar  series, 
entitled  Conversations  avec  Vendredi.  Well,  sac- 
cess  will  always  have  its  imitators. 


BuRisETT’e  Flavoring  Extracts  The  superi- 
nritu  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warratited  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
tl  eir  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that  a 
comparatively  small  quantitv  only  need  be  used. 

Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufacturers 
and  Proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and 
Druggists. 

Brown’s  “Vermifuge  Comfits,”  or  Worm 
Lozenges,  contain  no  form  of  mercury  to  which 
many  worm  remedies  owe  their  efficacy.  The  in¬ 
gredients  are  well  calculated  for  the  purposes  they 
are  intended  to  accomplish,  having  been  used  with 
success  by  eminent  medical  men  in  Europe. 


chronic  case  of  dyspepsia  cured. 

Boston,  April  2,  1871. 

Mr.  H.  G.  White:  — 

Dear  Sir:  I  sufifered  with  “Dyspepsia”  in  its 
worst  form  for  seven  years,  at  times  neicg  very  low 
and  not  able  to  partake  of  solid  food  at  all.  My 
attention  was  called  to  your  “  Specialty  for  Dys¬ 
pepsia,”  which  1  used  and  experienced  a  perfect 
cure.  Yours  respectfullv, 

LIZZIE  McGUCKEN, 

No.  7  Cambridge  St.,  Boston. 

Prepared  by  H.  O.  White,  87  Court  Street.  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  for  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price,  $  1.00 
per  bottle.  Six  bottles,  S  5.00. 


The  Long  Experience  of  Lewis  Rice,  as  land¬ 
lord  of  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  has 
made  bis  name  familiar  with  the  travelling  pnblio 
throughout  the  country.  This  excellent  hotel  is 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 


Upham’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jive  minutes,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  S  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Rs.moved  in^re  minutes 
without  itgury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham’b  Depilatort 
Powder.  S  1.25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  barinleae.  Sold 
bi  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  48  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


W'  Applications  for  Advertlsinc  Contracts 
ia  Evext  Satuedat,  The  Atlamtio  Morthlt,  The 
Noeth  Amebigam  Review,  and  OvB  Youno  Foles,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  abculd  be  addressed  to  GEORGE 
W.  CARR,  IM  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  sppllcstlons  should  be  made  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  17  Park  Row,  wbo  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  tt  CO.,  PubUsbeit. 


Lee  &  Shepard’s  New  Books 

••  A  vioomus  ttriter  anti  tieep  thinker.** 

THE  SWUKU  AND  THE  GARMENT t 

Or,  Ministerial  Culture.  By  Paor.  L.  T.  Tuwxskku, 
Author  of  “Credo."  ISino.  Cloth,  SI-TU. 

“  Soft  words,  smooth  prophecli's,  are  doubtless  well; 

But  to  rebuke  the  age's  |H>uular  crime. 

We  need  the  souls  of  lire,  the  hearts  of  that  old  time.” 

WllITTIKE. 

“  To  maintain  their  place,  and  to  be  leaders  of  men, 
preachers  should  I’eel  the  necessity  of  devoting  Iheniseivtui 
to  severe  mental  and  spiritual  training,  and  by  studying, 
praying,  thinking,  by  close  self-denying  labor,  that  some- 
linies  sees  the  stars  grow  pale,  to  obtain  a  deep  and  broad 
culture."  — I'BOFEssua  Huprix. 


Arc  you  Kolna;  to  Europe?  Read 

OVER  THE  OCEAN. 

Have  you  been  to  Europe?  Read 

OVER  THE  OCEAN. 

To  know  all  about  Europe.  Read 
OVER  THE  OCEAN  ;  or,  Sights  ami  Scenes 
In  Foreign  Lands.  By  Cuetis  IScild,  lUlltnr  of  the 
Vommerrial  Bulletin,  Hiwton.  Crown  8vu.  ftAO. 

‘  Mr.  Curtis  Guild  has  given  the  public  a  book  of  travel 
such  as  they  may  search  Ibr  elsewhere  In  vain.  1  he  vi¬ 
vacity  of  his  style  gives  a  fteshness  to  themes  that  have 
been  written  upon  to  dulncss  by  scores  of  others.”  —  Bof 
ton  Post.  _ _  _ 

TII.ESTON’S  HAN  DBOOK  OF  TH  I'At 
Administrations  of  the  United  Ntatea.  laino. 
Flexible.  With  Photographs  of  the  Presidents,  from 
Washington  to  Grant;  plAO.  Largo  paper  copies 
(limited),  f-JAO. 

“  From  this  excellent  beginning  to  the  conclusion,  the 
bonk  Is  replete  with  the  most  interesting  Information. 
Each  administration  receives  Its  Ihlr  share  of  outline. 
When  there  have  been  messages  or  proclamations  of  Im¬ 
portance,  they  are  given  either  ftilly  or  in  well-chosen 
extracts.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  and.  Indcod,  an  epitome  of  the  war  Is  thus  presented. 
Besidos  a  history  in  brief  of  each  President  and  hiis  policy, 
we  And  lists  of  toe  different  Cabinets  and  an  analysis  of 
contemporaneous  history.  The  style  is  clear  and  concise; 
and  the  book  forms  an  entertaining  and  useftil  manual. 
If  the  reader  could  remember  Its  contents,  he  would  bo 
well  Informed  as  to  the  entire  history  of  this  country."  — 
Philadelphia  Age. _ 


Poetry,  Romance,  and  Burlesque. 

VERSATILITIEN. 

By  (R.  H.  Newell)  OEPHEra  C.  Kerb.  Containing 
Ell  his  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Sentimental, 
and  Humorous.  Ikmu.  Cloth.  S  7.0(1. 

'  We  perceive  In  Mr.  Newell's  genius  a  blending  of  pa¬ 
thetic  and  humorous  powers  quite  extraordinary,  and  an 
abundance  of  thought  which  refuses  to  be  reduced  to  any 
law  or  limit,  and  will  in  time,  doubtless,  earn  new  tri- 
umphs  fur  his  pen.” — Portland  Transcript.  _ 


A  Literary  SandKich. 

PUBLIC  AND  PARLUR  READINGS. 

Humorous,  By  Prop.  Lewis  B.  Moxbok.  I'Tmo. 
Cloth.  •I..‘i0. 

“  A  sort  of  sandwich  where  poetry  and  prose,  fun  and 
pathos,  flourish.  Nor  Is  the  mustard  of  cummun-senso 
lacking."  —  Protidenee  Herald. 


itailame  Marie  Sophie  Sehuarti’s  Nets  Novel. 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  VAIN  MAN. 

8vn.  Cloth,  $  I  AO;  Paper,  1 1.00. 

‘  Madame  Schwartz  seems  to  be  the  Mulhhach  of  Swe¬ 
den.  She  Is  not  voluminous  only,  but  also  excellent. 
Her  works  are  as  even  In  their  merit  as  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope's,  and  her  principal  characters  are  more  unique  in 
their  individuality  than  those  of  that  Indefatigable  Eng- 
llsh  novelist  are."  —  N.  }'.  Sunday  Times. _ 


Oliver  OpUC 

UP  THE  BALTIC  ? 


Oliver  Optic's  New  Story. 


Or,  Young  America  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 
One  hand.soine  loniu  volume.  Illustrated.  $  l.SO. 


Elijah  KcUong's  New  Book. 

THE  YOUNG  DELIVERERS 

_ Of  Pleasant  Cove.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

%*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Ptiblishen,  Boaton. 

LEE,  8HEFAED,  &  DILUNOHAM, 

47  A  49  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


THE  WOEKS 

or 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNEs 


NEW  BOOKS. 


■^ONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  BOT- 

-LN  ANY,  AND  ALPHABETS.  With  one  hufldred  and 
flfty  original  lllustiatlons.  .Square  ITmo.  47.00. 

Mr.  Edward  Lear,  author  of  the  flnnous  “Nnnsenso 
B(sik,'’  which  attained  an  Immense  popularity  when  origi¬ 
nally  reprinted  in  this  ciaintry  some  teh  years  since,  has 

firuduced  a  now  volume  that  lar  excels  Its  predecessor  IN 
ts  variety  of  subjects  and  fund  of  Innocent  fun  and  wit, 
while  Its  humorous  burlesques  of  modem  sloiy  and  school. 
lsM>k  writers  are  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  most 
auilacious  extravagances,  '[he  New  York  Etmtng  Post 
gives  (he  Ibllowing  sketch  of  Mr.  Lear’s  new-  work: — 

'“7 hr  lliMik  of  Nonsense'  Is  an  extravagant  thing 
rightly  named,  it  Is  Illustrated  with  pictures  as  grotesque 
and  ns  nonsensical  as  the  letter-press,  and  bound  In  an 
atimctlvr  cover.  Tennyson  thinks  It  very  fUnny,  and  tho 
Saturday  Recicw,  the  London  Athenaum,  and  the  Spec¬ 
tator  have  laughed  imm<sleratrly  over  the  London  edition. 
1  his  Is  the  table  of  contents :  — 

“  Nonsense  Songs ;  The  Owl  and  tho  Pussy  Cat ;  the 
Duck  and  the  Knngansi;  the  Daddy  Long-Legs  and  the 
Fly;  thejumblles;  the  Nutcrackrrsand  the Mugari'ongs; 
Calico  Pic;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spikky  Hparrow;  the  Bnsini, 
the  Shovel,  the  Poker,  and  the  Tongs ;  the  Table  and  the 
Chair. 

“  .Vonsense  Stories;  The  Stonr  of  the  Four  Little  Chil¬ 
dren  who  went  round  the  World;  tho  History  of  the  Seven 
F.miilies  on  the  laiko  Plpplc  I’upple. 

"  Nonsense  Cookery. 

“  Nonsense  Botany. 

“Nonsense  Alphabets:  No.  1:  No.2;  No.  1. 

“  In  order  to  comprehend  the  degree  of  nonsense  at¬ 
tained,  read  the  following  of '  three  receipts  for  domestic 
cookeiy ' :  — 

•"To  MAKE  CRI'UBBOBBLIOCS  Cctlete.  —  Pfocurs 
some  stripe  of  beef,  and  having  cut  them  Into  the  smallest 
possible  slices,  proceed  to  cut  them  still  smaller,  eight  nr 
jierliaps  nine  iIiik's.  When  llie  whole  Is  thus  minced, 
brush  It  up  hastily  with  a  new  clothes-hmsh,  and  stir 
round  rapidly  and  capriciously  with  a  salt-spoon  or  a 
soup-ladle.  Place  the  whole  In  a  saucepan  and  remove  it 
to  a  sunny  place,— say  the  roof  at  the  house.  If  free  Omni 
sparrows  anil  other  birds,  — and  leave  it  there  for  about  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  time  add  a  little  lavender,  some 
oil  of  almonds  and  a  few  herring-bones,  and  then  cover 
the  whole  with  tour  gallims  of  clarifled  crumbhoblillnus 
sauce,  when  It  will  be  ready  for  use.  Cut  It  Into  the  shape 
of  ordinary  cutlets,  and  serf's  up  m  a  clean  tsbic-clotb  or 
dinner-napkin.’  ’’ 


rWEN  MEREDITH’S  POEMS.  POPU- 

'-r  ULAR  EDITION.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  M  cents. 

The  popularity  of  Owen  Meredith’s  ftunous  poem,  Luclle, 
has  Induced  his  American  publishers,  James  R.  Osgood  A 
Co.,  to  Issue  a  pamphlet  edition  of  this  bcaiitlftil  story  In 
verse  In  connection  with  hIs  other  most  popular  iHM'ms. 
The  volume  Is  printed  in  clear  large  type,  embellished  by 
a  portrait  of  the  author  and  sixteen  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Du  Mauricr,  and  published  at  a  remarkably  low 

firice  fur  a  book  of  Its  size  and  style.  The  Nation  says  of 
he  new  edition  of  “  Luclle  — 

“  This  Is  a  neat  volume,  printed  with  clear  type  and  on 
line  paper.  Luclle  Is  the  principal  poem  in  tho  volume, 
and  is  possessed  of  great  merit.  It  is  a  talc  of  suffering, 
and  patient,  persistent  devotion  to  principle.  In  which 
love  sacriflees  everything  to  the  beloved.  The  principal 
characters  are  flnely  drawn  and  strongly  marked.  Liicile, 
the  heroine  of  the  poem,  makes  her  debut  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman  of  the  world;  but  as  she  passes  before  tho 
readers,  she  develops  many  noble  qualities,  and  Anally, 
after  parsing  through  the  crucible  of  human  trial,  she  ap¬ 
pears  adorned  with  the  highest  excellences  that  could 
possibly  pertain  to  the  human  character,  and  retires  ftom 
the  stage,  on  which  she  has  played  so  active  s  part,  a  very 
saint,  carrying  with  her  the  pity,  the  admiration,  and  tho 
blessings  of  her  self-sac rifleing  career.  And  while  the 
story  Induces  the  desire  in  the  mind  of  the  rcailer  to  aspire 
to  perfection.  It  Is  rendered  attractive  by  the  romance 
which  tinges  Us  pages.  The  versiflcatlon  of  the  poem  Is 
peculiar,  but  musical  ;  a  sort  of  galloping  rhyme,  which 
carries  the  reader  along  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  leaves 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  can  go  no  ftirther.” 


"  One  eflect  of  the  reign  of  science  and  the  search  for 
laws  is,  that  the  votaries  thereof  test  Christianity  hy  the 
facts  of  human  nature  and  the  history  of  the  world,  rather 
than  by  Its  Internal  evidence  and  acknowledged  claims. 
1 1lls  process,  however  much  It  may  annihilate  the  super¬ 
stitions,  makes  more  clear  and  emphatic  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment.  No  higher  service  can  be  rendered.  In  this  age,  to 
faith;  and  whatever  contributes  thereto  should  be  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed.  It  Is  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  fur  the 
curious  Interest  and  condensed  Information,  in  the  veiy 
attractive-looking  volume,  that  intelligent  renders  of  all 
si’cts  will  hail  the  appearance  of  James  Freeman  Clarke’s 
‘  Great  Keiigions,’  just  published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co. 

“  1  he  maimer  In  which  the  essential  Ihcts  and  actual 
ori0n  and  influence  of  the  prevailing  popular  beliefs  of  the 
world  are  narrated,  the  authoritative  citations  whereby 
thev  arc  illustrated,  the  concise  statement  and  the  very 
renilahle  result  of  careftil  research,- all  combine  to  give 
a  standard  value,  as  well  as  immediate  Interest  to  the 
work.  Much  nn  historic  survey  was  much  needed  as  a 
reference  in  current  scientillc  and  religious  discussions. 
It  was  very  desirable  that  the  task  should  be  imdortaken 
bv  a  candid  and  humane  scholar,  like  the  author  of  this 
valuable  and  interesting  epltoine  and  eliicldalionof  his- 
toiic  religion.  It  will  form  a  favorite  portion  of  the  more 
substantial  summer  reading  and  take  its  place  as  a  per¬ 
manent  resource  on  the  library  shelf."- 11.  T.Tickeb- 
NAM. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

MK-tSB*!.  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.  have  l>egun  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne's  works,  com¬ 
prising 

Thp  Marble  Faun ;  or,  The  Romance  of  Monte 
Beni, 

Tlie  Scarlet  Letter, 

Tlie  House  of  Tlie  Seven  Gablen, 

Twice-Told  Talea, 

The  Snow  Imaxc,  and  other  Twlcc-Told  Tales, 
The  Bllthedolc  Romance, 

Mosses  lYom  an  Old  Manse, 

Passases  ftrom  the  American  Note-Books, 
Passages  from  the  BncHsh  Note-Books, 

The  Italian  Journals,  together  with  much  new 
matter  hitherto  uncollected. 

Each  volume  Is  handsomely  Illustrated  and  bound. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUX.  1vol. 

TWICIi-TOLD  TALES.  I  vol. 

MUSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  1vol. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  .kND  THE  ULITHEDALE 
ROM.VNCE.  Ivol. 

The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  In¬ 
tervals. 

Price  per  volume,  S  2.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellere,  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  GO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comsdones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per- 
Tj’n  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  la  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dennatolomst,  49  Bond  St..  New  York.  Sold 
hy  Druggists  everywhere. 

FOR~THK_PARLdR:  S^ 
p  for  a  Price-List.  HARTZ 
lie  REPOSITORY,  741  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


MAGIC  S 


JOHN  HAY’S  POEMS.  “The  'Pike 

»l  County  Ballads  ’  are  placed  In  the  front  ranks  of 
the  volume,  a  pre-eminence  to  which  they  And  a  Just 
title  in  the  singular  cordiality  with  which  they  have 
been  received  into  a  high  place  In  the  heart  of  the  public. 
These  specimens  of  Western  dialect,  which  have  recently 
endeared  the  name  of  the  author  to  the  lovers  of  natural 
sentiment,  though  couched  in  the  boldest  forms  of  tho 
sylvan  vernacular,  leave  no  Impression  of  coarseness  or 
vulgarity  on  the  pure  mind,  'they  are  Inspired  by  so 
true  a  sense  of  the  manifold  condithms  of  life,  they  present 
such  Oiltbful  pictures  of  actual  human  experience,  that 
the  primeval  strength  of  language  In  which  they  altain 
their  lit  expression  appears  no  less  Inevitable  and  Innoc¬ 
uous  than  the  rude  rarb  of  the  backwoodsman,  or  tho 
homely  sincerity  of  his  manners. 

“  Although  a  new  aspirant  for  the  laurel  crown,  the 
writer  of  such  poetry  need  cherish  no  doubts  as  to  thu 
certainty  of  bis  calling  and  of  his  election.  It  Is  of  no 
perishable  stuff  that  these  offerings  of  his  irenlus  have 
Iwen  composed,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  on  their  IVont  of 
a  permanent  fame.  They  are  not  the  Idle  singings  of  a 
festive  hour,  but  the  (hilt  of  a  creative  Ikncy,  delicate  and 
athletic  at  once,  of  a  mature  experience,  rare  In  so  youth- 
ftil  a  writer,  and  of  a  genuine  gift  of  expression  no  less 
vigorous  than  sweet,  which  distinguish  the  true  bard 
from  the  mere  maker  of  verses.  If  It  Is  the  possession  of 
victorious  qualities  that  Insures  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
In  the  grand  struggle  fur  existence  In  the  poetic  as  well  as 
the  physical  world,  the  author  of  this  volume  need  not  bo 
curious  about  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  age."  — 
New  York  Tribune. 


JOHN  WOODMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

tF  "  In  a  literary  point  of  view  he  was  tho  prose  Whit¬ 
tier  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  cause  of  emancipallon 
one  hundred  years  ago.  To  reait  his  Journal  Is  to  (cel  the 
beatings  of  his  great  and  gentle  heart.  This  Is  a  bonk  (.f 
which  American  literature  should  be  especially  proud. 
It  has  at  length  been  accepted  by  the  best  critics  as  an 
exquisite  gem,  a  mislel  of  Its  kind.  It  will  be  presen-eil 
and  read  long  after  all  the  American  literature  prior  to  tho 
present  century  has  been  forgotten.  Woolman,  Mrs. 
Htowe,  and  Whittier  are  the  three  authors  who  will  be 
identlfled  In  the  future  with  the  antlslaveiy  literature  of 
the  country,  and  neither  will  have  preccdenc"  of  tho 
other,  for  each  did  all  that  could  bo  done  In  his  or  her 
chosen  line.”  —  Chicago  Journal. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Bostoi’. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  4  Co. 
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'Whm 


Th*  whol*  world 
cbnllcnKod  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Kamiljr 
^<rwlnK  Machine 
that  will  aew  aa 
hp/dand  an  Aeory; 
liKht  runnlnit  and 
eauUr  operated. 
The  beet  machine 
for  use,  the  eaeleat 
to  •ell,  the  moat 
durable— will  but 
a  lifetime.  Lock¬ 
stitch,  noleeleea, 
attachments  nn-^ 
equalled.  A  Rood 
business  may  be 
established  In  any 


Pa..  Obleasn.  Til.,  or  Ht.  T.onis.  Mo. 


Premlam  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 


blood  or  skin.  Sold  by  Grocery  Wine  Merchants,  and 
Druggists.  W.  FLEMINU  A  CO.,  Importers  and  Sole 
Agents  for  John  OUlon  A  Co.,  Leith,  87  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


Rost  Durable; 


•1.2S 

4.00 

6.00 

A.25 

6.7.’l 

7J50 

15.00 

1M.OO 

10.00 

10.00 


2  Flannel  Bands 
2  Barrow  Coats 

2  P'lannel  Skirts 

3  Cambric  Skirts 

.3 

O  Linen  Shirts . 

0  N  light  Dresses  . 
n  Slips  . 

2  Day  Dresses  , 

1  Kobe  .... 
1  Basket,  fomlshctl 


tncketl. 


New  Instruction  Book. 

SYSTEM  FoF'bEGINNERS 

IK  THE  AST  or  rLATlNO  rroK  tub 

Piano-Forte. 

ByUriLLIAM  MASON  and  E.  S.  HOADLEY. 

A  eptiHderOilly  well-arranged  and  Interesting  book,  with 
ibuiWllilce  of  Itrereatlnns,  Illustrative  IMclures,  Duets  for 
Trscher  and  I’Upll,  pleasing  Accent  Exercises,  and  many 
Ine  Melodies  for  pmctice.  The  directions  are  very  plain 
and  prsctical;  and  ihe  (inn  musicians  and  thorough  teacb- 
ns  who  eoinpiled  the  work  am  worthy  of  all  oonOdcnce. 
Price,  S3.0O.  Mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  «  CO.,  Boaton. 

C.  U.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  FAMOUS 

Home  Circle  Series. 

Nearly  a  Thouaand  Pages  of  Music  I  More 
than  Five  Hundred  Pieces  I  Would  cost 
separately,  at  least  One  Hundred  Dol¬ 
lars  I  Together,  may  be  bought  for 
Ten  Dollars  It 

HOME  CIRCLE.  Vol.  1. 

HOME  CIRCLE.  Vol.  2. 
PIANISTS’  ALBUM. 

PIANO-FORTE  OEMS. 

Tile  Marehes,  Qnickstepa,  Wsltxos,  Polkas  Maxurkas, 
teholtuches,  Itninwas,  Oalops,  guailrlllrs,  Hlmple  Airs, 
I'isno  Pieces,  and  Pour  Hand  Pieces,  which  comprise  this 
greal  r<)ll<«ti<>n,  were  carefully  selected  fTom  an  Immense 
tiisik,  each  one  being  known  to  be  popular  and  vciy  salea¬ 
ble. 

priee  of  each  honk.  In  Boards,  •g.SO;  In  Cloth, 
$3.00;  and  Full  (.lit,  •  4.00.  Sent,  post-psM,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  ft  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. 


city  or  town  in 
the  IT.  .S.  This  msebine  has  estsblished  its  superiority  In 
every  Instance  where  It  has  come  In  competition  with  any 
machine  hi  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are  finding  It  to 
their  sdTsntam  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  Agenit  wanted  Hi  tmoeenpM  terri- 
fory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  “  Domeatie  ”  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
_ 96  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  or  Toledo.  O. 


Bunmel’s  FerAunery. 

PASIS,  LOHDOH,  A  BBU88BL8. 

Bold  by  all  Druggists. 

RImmePs  Pnrlfied  Extract  of  Lime 
Mg  Jnice  and  Qlyccrine,  for  cleansing  and 

softening  the  hair,and  giving  It  a  beantl- 
^  All  gloss  without  greasing  it.  The  most 
„^j^e"ollng  and  reffesbing  preparation  ever 
$1^^  T  JBlV  offered  to  the  public. 


EDWABDES  ft  RUSSELL. 
3S  Veaey  Street,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  01LL0TT*S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEIb  pens. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  thronghoat  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SImlle  of  bia  eignstnra. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  OOKrOBM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  8AVINQ  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  OETTINO  UP  CLUBS. 

CP*  Send  for  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  win 
accompany  It  containing  foil  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  e  jnsnmeis  and  remunerative  to  club  organisers. 

THE  O&EAT  AMEBICAK  TEA  00., 

31  ft  83  YESEY  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  mi. _ New  York. 

IJiDB  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Parts  Kid  Gloves,  any 
.  color,  shaile,  or  size  —two  buttons  ‘tic.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar -The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Igidles’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar- A  Ladles’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar  — The  Ladies’  Nilsson  SUk  71c  will  be 
sent  by  mall. 

J.VME.S  E.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers.  349  Broadway,  and  28  White  St. 


tANTED -AGENTS.  (.20  per  day)  to 

I  sell  the  celebrated  HUME  SHUTTLE  .SKWiNQ 
'MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 

I  "  foct-sftte*  ”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  it  fuUg 

I I  Keented.  The  best  and  cheapest  fltmlly  Sewing 
l|  Machine  In  the  market.  Adiuwe  JOHNSON, 


A  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

0  male  and  (bmale,  to  Introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
g, PROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
WMACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem,  fell,  tack, 
•m  quilt,  coni,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
7  nor  manner.  Price  only  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  wai^ 
I  ranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  nut- 
iM  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beantlfol,  or  more 
z  clastic  seam  than  onre.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 


H.  HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHI.HKEY.  OLD  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  |  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  very  best  quality. 
Pnoe,  Seven  Dollar*. 

Sent  by  Express  ('.  O.  D.,  or  Pnst-Olllce  order. 

H.  UENDERSON,  la  Broad  Sfc,  New  York. 

Bead  what  1*  said  of  it. 
"  By  testing  It  myself,  and  by 
Xy  having  others  test  It  thorough- 

ly,  1  have  verified  the  truth  o( 
Bleaches  all  that  was  said  to  me  in  its 

fW  the  Skin  to .  praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
BI  perfect  thing ;  It  Is  the  most  remsrka- 

EB  cleames*  R  glycerines,  and  tht 

Vk  and  purity.  ■■  '**  .“"T"  ff  '.** 

*  ■’  JIM  iivR,— the  complexion  by  its 

■apWg^'M  nse  reaching  the  veiy  peifoc- 
^^M Xfiri3 tion of  beantv.” 

A.L.JONESACO.,2>9Broad- 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  DrugglsU. 


S  cloth  cannot  be  nulled  apart  without  tearing  It.  We 
pay  agents  fonn  $75  to  $2.50  per  month  and  expenses, 
or  a  commission  ftom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
IF  ^  made.  Address  8ECOMB  A  CO.,  Boston,  Mass,: 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  8t.  Louis,  Ho.,  or  Ckleago,  JU. 

RELIANCE  wringer; 


PERFECTTED  1871. 


loiltoi  Bolli, 


BSpinICegi, 

Eaales^  Work- 

Cnred  Clasp, 

Holds  Flimeet; 

IhfiCktipot, 

providence  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  PROV„  B.  1. 

Joyal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

•  •Wo,(M)0  In  cold  drawn  every  seventeen  days. 


MO  ^  MONTH  ewsily  made  with  .Stencil 
Bl^.**'*  and  Key-Check  Dies.  Seenre  Cironlar  and 
*?mpl™.^.  S.  M.  SPENCER.  Brattleboro.  Vt.  _ 

STAMP  for  Catalogue  ot  Chromoa  and 

P  ■vravtaca  to  UA^IotuOT,  Boatop. 


>  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

with  a  Novelty  Job  Piintlns  Press. 

The  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  Business  Office. 

The  most  efflclent  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Schools. 

The  most  Ikscinating  and 
Instrnctlve  amnsement  In  the 


CDCHnil  OUmA  Orockary  and  Olaas 
fnCmin  bnllllk  Ware,  Poreelain-da. 

Terre,  Enamelled  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 
Parlor  Spittooni^  Parian  Statnettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  snd  other  usefol  sna  ornamental  goods, 
Ibr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  8T„  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ft  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Aitent. _ _ _ _ _ 

THEA-NECTAR 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Ererjwhera 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

aHHT  ITUNTIO  A  PMIHC  TH  Ca, 

F.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Chnreh  SL,  N.  Y. 

/Bend  for  Thea-Neetar  OircuUtr, 


The  Finest  fieverages  of  the  Season. 

JOHN  GILLON  ft  CO.’S 

PRESERVED 

LIME-JUICE  PREPARATIONS, 

combining  excellent  beverages,  entirely  free  from  spirit, 
with  highly  valuable  medirinal  properties. 

Prepaid  Lime-Juice—  making  an  excellent  cool¬ 
ing  drink. 

Lime-Juice  Cordial  —  a  most  delicious  beverage. 
Lime-Juice  Champacno  —  the  finest  beveiage  of 
the  season. 

AH  strongly  recommended  as  cooling  drinks  for  heat  In 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 

aS30,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Ptiree  cashed  and  Information  fomished.  The  highect 
rates  paid  for  Donbloona.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Govemment  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  ft  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  18  Wall  Street,  New  YoA. 

OHBORIOII,  BTItBROMC'OPRS, 
Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imoorted  and  mann- 
fiteturri  by  E.  H.  ft  T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO..  501 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


W X  desire  to  employ  sgente  for  a  term  of  sevenyeon, 
to  seU  the  Buckeye  $  w.SO  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  botn  sides,  snd  b  the  best  low- 
prlced,  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W,  A.  HEN- 
DERSON  ft  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Louie.  Mo. 

Agents!  Read  This! 

YTrE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
TV  •  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
eommleelon,  to  sell  onr  new  and  wonderful  Inventions. 
Address  M.  WAON  ER  A  CO.,  MmbaU,  Mlcl^ 

Maplewood'  institute  for  Vonna  La¬ 
dies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  long  snd  widely  known 
fur  superior  faciUties  and  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lo¬ 
cation.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “B”  FOR  $100. 


V.  f  «»..n  .  .  .  •  .  ”  .62,  ......a...  3.75 

1  Embroidered  Merino  Shawl . . . .  6.00 

•  100.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  Express, 

Every  article  Is  made  In  the  best  m.mner,  and  from  the  best  materl.vls^ _ Complete  directions  for  Self-measnrement 

•ent  by  nuU'.  If  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CH1LDBEN’.S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 


LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

895.  897.  899.  A  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street. 


Sewing  Machine 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOB 

Ease  of  management 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

REND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

_ Agents  wasteif  where  not  already  established, _ 


QROUFS 

STATUARY, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

From  aiO  to  S25  each. 
Thcce  will  be  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  In  the  United 
,  States,  free  of  expense,  on  re- 
'  eeipt  of  the  price.  Encloee 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata- 

Slogne  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS- 


Transits,  Levels,  Compasses,  Chester- 
man’s  Steel  and  Metallic  Measuring 
Tapes,  Mathematical  Instruments,  Ma¬ 
rine  Opera  Glasses,  Telescopes,  etc.,  etc., 
for  sale  by 

F.  W.  LIKCOLN,  JR.,  &  (30., 

126  Commercial  Street, 
BOSTON. 


:i 


THEA-NECTAR 


aert 


IMPROVED  ROUER 

PATENTED 

0CT.1JS!1864<. 


FLORENCE 


FRESH  NOVELS. 


TNA.  By  Katherine  Valerio.  1  ■ 

A  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

*”  Ina  ’  Is  a  charming  novel ;  It  is  daring. 


voL  8vo. 


dares  venture  back  upon  those  old  nelde  of  runaatlc  pas¬ 
sion  which  most  mooern  novelists  have  left  for  the  Pre 
Raphaelite  style  of  naked  realism.  Nowadays  heroinea 
must,  Ibr  tbe  moat  part,  be  plain  looking,  and  bnmbly 
bom,  and  intellect  alone  must  ’role  tbe  roast’ ;  alas  I 
Cupid  sboots  quicker,  we  foar,  at  a  shining  mask  than  at 
a  vlrtoous  scarecrow;  nature  is  nature  snd  vrlll  ont,  and 
pretty  foces  will  find  lovers,  where  ugly  ones  most  fain  do 
wlthont.  The  story,  so  for  as  It  goes.  Is  eminently  roman¬ 
tic,  and  abounds  ht  passages  and  descriptions  of  the  tender 
passion,  equal  (and  for  more  natnral)  than  Lamartine. 
I  bose  wbo  bare  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  Italy  will 
recofniizc  the  troth  and  fidelity  of  the  portraitures  of  this 
deligntfol  authoress,  Ksthertne  Valerio;  and  we  hope  that 
this  lady  will,  erelong,  give  ns  another  episode  of  that  fiery 
and  Impulsive  life,  whlA  she  so  well  knows  bow  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  to  which  tbe  heart  responds,  even  In  these 
present  practical,  money-making,  and  prosaic  days.”— 
Jfew  rori  Ghbe. 

f^ONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

Habtx.  Ivnl.  Ifiaoo.  $1A9. 

“  ‘  (Condensed  Novels,’  by  Bret  llarte,  with  illnstrations 
by  .Sol  ^tinge,  Jr.,  and  bearing  the  Imprint  of  J.  R.  Os¬ 
good  A  Co.,  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  sharpest  books  of  th  s 
els  of  Bret  Horte.  Theytakea  wider  range,  from  Charles 
season.  The  volnme  Is  a  collection  of  the  burlesque  nov- 
Dtekens  to  Captain  Marryat,  and  Inclade  ‘  Lolhair  by  Mr, 
Benjamins,’  and  brief  romances  from  the  band  of  Charles 
Reade,  Cooper,  Charles  Lever.  MIse  Biaddon.  Alexander 
Dnmas,  Bnlwer,  Charlotte  Bronte,  T.  S.  Arthur,  Wilkie 
CoiUns,  Victor  Hugo,  M  khelet,  and  Belle  Boyd.  Every 
page  shows  the  grains  of  exaggerated  mimicry.  77ie  sharp 
discernment,  Ingennlty,  and  nonchalant  grace  which  the 
caricaturist  exhibits  in  bitting  off  tbe  foibles  and  eonntless 
nuuinertsms  of  his  vktlitu  Is  enongh  to  excite  theidmi- 
ration  of  thdr  moat  enthnsiruitlc  friends.  No  critic  by  vast 
clrcnmlocutloa  of  rhetoric  and  tbe  most  delicate  word- 
poising  conld  more  accurately  indicate  at  once  tbe  sourcea 
of  power  and  the  points  of  weakness  of  the  world’s  most 
popular  writers.  It  Is  a  striking  exrunple  of  the  American 
style  of  criticism  by  hyperbole.''—  Ckicago  Post. 


novel ;  it  is  daring,  so  fisr  as  It 
those  old  fielde  of  ruinantlc  pas- 


SILENT  PARTNER.  By  Elisabeth 

J-  Sttart  Pbelps,  Aathor  of  **Tbe  Gates  Ajar.** 
**  Hedged  In,**  etc.  1  voL  ISmo.  $  lJt9. 

**  A  very  graphic  and  heart-stirring  narrative  of  the 
miseries  of  a  large  class  of  fhetory  operatives  in  America. 
....  At  least  an  oatspohen-  sometimes  an  elonnent,  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  important  and  pathetic  class  of  ilteimtore.** 
^London  Atkenceum.. 


characteristic  boohs,  in  which  she  deals  trenchant  blows 

at  one  of  the  great  wrongs  of  the  age . *  Tbe  Silent 

Partner  *  most  call  attention  to  the  great  evils  in  oar  Ihc- 
tory  towns.  It  is  a  brave,  powerfhl,  and  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  story.  The  characters  are  weU  drawn  and  marked. 
Hip  (larth  is  a  wonder  in  her  way,  and  Bub  3leU  might 
have  stepped  forth  firom  Dickens's  graphic  pen.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  American  writer  is  doing 
more  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  people  than 
>liss  Phelps.'*  —  CArfshan  lUgitier, 


1>£G1NAID  AKCHER.  By  Anne  M. 

AkCxxax  SikiiCLLXk.  1  vol.  Sro.  Paper,  75  cents; 
Cloth,  $  1.25. 

“  It  Is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  CTiarles  Reade 
was  engaged  on  a  novel  designed  to  illastrate  tbe  life  and 
career  of  u  femme  dejoie,  an  .American  lady  sbonid  be  do¬ 
ing  a  similar  service  for  a  komme  de  joie.  The  American 
novel,  ‘  Reginald  Archer,’  has  Just  been  pabilshed.  and,  it 
Is  safe  to  say,  will  excite  much  and  various  comment.  The 
aathor,  who  won  a  high  ,and  deserved  repntatlca  by  her 
first  (book,  ’  Emily  Chester,’  has  entered  a  new  field  of 
fiction,  and  In  ’  Reginald  Archer  *  gives  the  results  of  her 
researches.  The  book  has  just  enough  of  plot  and  of  per¬ 
sonages  to  set  off  the  leading  character,  whose  name  is  the 
title.  This  single  character  is  a  very  striking  and  power¬ 
ful  one,  snd  of  itself  interesting  enough  to  hiuld  the  read¬ 
er’s  attention.  His  life  la  devoted  to  tbe  conquest  of  fe¬ 
male  virtue,  and  how  he  marries  to  supply  himself  with 
the  sinews  of  war  for  new  campaigns,  how  be  makes  these 
campaigns,  and  finally  gets  killed  by  an  outraged  husband, 
the  author  tells  In  a  forcible  and  enU-rtaining  way.  We 
shoold  be  sorry  to  believe  that  her  plctares  of  onr  ‘  best 
society’  are  true  ones;  but  we  most  acknowledge  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  drawn,  and  the  thorooA  fiunil- 
ianty  with  the  sabj^t  which  they  evidence.  ’Reginald 
Archer’  la  well  worth  reading,  and  those  wbo  trouble 
themselves  with  moral  problems,  and  who  wonder  why  a 
certain  sin  is  venial  in  man,  but  damning  In  woman,  will 
find  in  its  pages  something  more  substantial  than  mere 
entertainment.”  —  Aiferary  World. 


q'HJS  FOE  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  By  CABOLias  CukSEBKO’.  1  TOl.  Sto.  Paper,  75 
cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“  Miss  Caroline  Chesebro’.  in  her  story  ’  The  Foe  in  the 
Honsehold,’  has  happened  upon  a  field  which  looks  most 
promising  for  finii' fulness  in  American  fiction,  the  ]>e- 
cniiar  religious  sects  existing  In  this  country  snd  their 
peculiar  rules  and  customs.  ‘  Tbe  Foe  in  tbe  Honsehold  ’ 
has  for  its  heroine  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  tbe  sect 
of  the  Mennonites,  who  becomes  privately  an  apostate 
from  her  church  by  a  secret  marriage  outside  its  limit.H. 
This  germ  dcveloM  into  a  well  managed  plot,  and  tbe  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  good  .\merican  story.  Miss  Chesebro’  is  an 
excellent  writer,  without  otieervabie  faults  and  with  many 
positive  merits,  though  she  stops  short  of  being  great. 
Natural  in  conversation,  not  without  originality  in  char¬ 
acterization,  and  excellent  In  tone,  we  commend  the  book 
to  those  who  read  for  relaxation  and  entertainment.’’-^ 
New  York  Evening  Mail, _ 

OOMETHING'Tb  DO.  A  New  Novel 

O  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $  1.25. 

"James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  baye 
bronght  out  a  charming  little  novel  under  tbe  above  title. 
It  discusses  In  a  pleasant  style  tbe  moral  questions  of  tbq 
day,  as  well  as  some  political  ones.  The  characters  sro. 
ftvsh  and  sparkling,  and  the  plot  deepens  Into  a  dramailo 
interest,  novel  and  well  sostalned.  A  great  deal  of  lively 
dialogue,  poetical  description,  and  strong,  good  sense, 
sympidhy  with  the  follen,  and  moral  conrage,  make  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  standard  romances.”  —  Jfnr- 
York  Ghbe. 


H’HE  MAKljUllS  DE  VILLEMER.  By 

A  GsoxgkSaxd.  1  voL  Sto.  Paper,  75  cents ;  Clotn., 
$1JS. 

“  This,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  by  George- 
Sand,  translated  by  Ralph  Keeler,  is  published  in  pom^ 
phlet  form  at  aiMpulsr  price.  Many  already  know  it  In  the 
original :  to  thorn  wbo  do  not,  and  who  depend  upon  » 
translation,  we  may  say  that  Its  letter  and  spirit  have- 
been  admirably  preserved  by  tbe  translator.  'Ihe  serna 
is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  the  period  to  tbe  present. 
TIm  reader  to  introduced  Into  a  fiunily  of  the  aneien  ao- 
blesse,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  song, 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquis.  To  the  old  lady 
comes  firom  the  country  a  young  and  accomplished  gtri  as 
companion.  The  elder  son  attempts  to  play  with  her 
affections,  but  wlthont  the  slightest  success.  The  young¬ 
er  snd  infinitely  the  nobler  becomes  her  bnshond.  .41- 
thongh  thtotoof^eonrse  but  tbe  baldest  sketch  of  tbe  story. 
Its  attractioa  does  not  lie  so  ranch  m  tbe  plot  which  to 
quite  simple,  while  containing  some  good  Incidents  and 
strong  sitostlons,  as  hi  the  artistic  nuumer  In  which  It  to 
worked  up,  and  the  insist  which  to  afforded  Into  French 
character,  life,  and  sentiment,”  —  Pkiladelpkia  Inquirer. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREADS.  A 

»»  New  Novel.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  56  cents;  Cloth, 

$1.00. 

”  This  would  be  a  happy  world  Indeed,  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view,  and  Utopia  would  be  as  nothing  in  the 
comparison.  If  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  onlinairc  exis¬ 
tence  were  like  the  fobric  of  fiction,  ’  Woven  of  Many 
Thrvails.’  To  all  who  resort  to  novel-reading  as  a  respite 


air,  that  hangs  over  classic  lands  and  to  brestohed  by  foah- 
tonaMe  people.”— .Vew  York  Evening  Pott. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  poet-paM,  on  re-. 
edpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Boston. 

Late  Ttekner  ft  Flakto.  and  Fields,  Osgoed,  ft  Cos. 


ui  •  ..As 


York. 


.36 


SATURDAY. 


SELTZEK 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH  r' 

. — _ -  .  _ 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


XlDion  Square,  New  York. 


NEW  STYLES  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Co, 


JEWELLERS, 

331  WashingtoQ  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  wUc,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  KETAIL  it 

LOWKST  PBICKS,  ’ 


ISverr  variety  of  aizo  and  qnalitr,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVKB  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extenaive  facilities  of 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FAVORITE  CHILD. 


Waltliam  Company 

nable  them  to  protiuce  the  largest  varict 
ind  most  desirable  • 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


Tlie  Elirin  IllustrateU  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustmted 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,"  by  A. 
D.  Richanlson,  sent  fVee  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


A  “NEW  DEPABTURE 


FOB  LONG  BRANCH, 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  uso  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


THE  AMERICAN  OROAN  contains  the  latest  improvements. 

IT  IS  I  NKtVAEEEU  in  tone  and  in  beauty  of  exterior. 
lELESTRATED  CATAEOOUES  sent  free.  Address 

_  THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  OROAN  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL  Stfei^dBest 


iikli,  and  the  iH-starllrlo  prepared  for  moUnf'liglii, 
wholesome  and  delirious  1>I.M  I  I  I'S,  UOLLv 
UKKAD,  GIUUULK  and  other  CAKES,  &c.,  Ac. 

Itis  Inrilllhle,  and  alwats  res'lv  for  iniiiie.llala 
nse.  The  Is^t  VEAST  l•DW DEII  foruse.  n  liiiigSEA 
VOTAUES  to  A.M'  IMIIT  OE  YIIK  GLOIIK. 

It  is  ronrentent  and  eeniinnilral.  NO  W.VSTE 
OK  FOOD  l*REI>AKEO  WITH  IT.  Knld  rrer) where 
byOBOCERS,  Sllll'-CIIANDLEKS  and  DllALEUS. 

DOOLEY  &  BROTHER,  Manufacturers, 

WHOLESALE  DErOi; 

«0  JVEir  STREET,  NEW-TORK. 

THE~DEATH'LISTS~  diminish  ■wheaver 

Vinegar  Dlttcm  are  In  demand. _ 


made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  If‘  THE  ‘lAMP  IS 
LPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Mllliona  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  aooidents  have 
ever  uccnrrcd  from  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  TORK. 

_ _ _ Eatabllshed  1770. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  .use  one  bottle 


NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH 

WiLLCox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


CORNER  OF  TEMPLE  PLACE, 


Choice  Slimmer  Books. 

MORE  HAPPY  THOUGHTS.  By  F.  C.  Bia- 
HASO.  A  Companion  Volume  to  "Happy  Thoughts," 
by  the  same  author.  Price,  $1.08  each. 

Jfr».  Harriet  lieerher  Slove't  A'e^  Soeieht  Novel, 
PINK  AND  WHITE  TYRANNY,  ^th  lUnatra- 
tlona.  The  l.Mh  1,000  now  selling.  PricSk  $  lAO. 
LITTLE  MEN.  By  Miss  Alcott..  A  sequel  to 
"  Little  Women.”  The  tOUi  1,000  now  lelitag.  Price, 

J^j^UIN  MILLER’S  POEMS.  This  volume, 
by  the  new  CtUfbmia  Poet,  will  be  veiy  shelly. 
Price,  $  I.S0. 

ty  ^Id  cverywhoro.  Mailed,  poat^peld,  by  the  Pub- 

ROBERTS  Bros;  Boston. 


Prepaml  In  an  instant,  bright  and  sparkling  as  champagne.  1  hirst  satlsO’ing,  cool¬ 
ing  and  refirsliiiig. 

,  TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT 

fs  the  moet  convenient  and  palatable  preparation  ever  administered  to  nn  invalid.  If 
lit  were  not  clasM^il  among  the  moat  celehrate<|  medicines  of  the  age  bccauM*  of  its 
wondcrAil  rtticacy  as  a  corrective  and  alterative,  tt  might  well  be  ntylcd  a  choice 
aummer  loxnrv.  It  Is  a  swift  remedy  ft)r  nil  the  pains  and  i)enn!lies  of  Imprudence  In 
eating  or  drinking.  Immediately  relieving  ncldily  of  the  stomacl),  flatulence,  billlous 
headache,  ncrv'ousness, physical  proKtrati<in,  colic,  and  all  drrangenu'nts  of  tlio  stom¬ 
ach,  bowels,  Uver,  or  kloneya,  occasioned  by  umltic  indulgence  or  other  cautcs. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


&  SWt  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK, 

Have  Just  reoeivnl  a  line  assortment  of 
Imported 

Horse  Timers 

fur  Spotting  Pnrposes— denoting  Minutes,  Seconds,  snd 
yustter  .SiT;ond..  Price,  S2S.  Orders  for  every  dcscrip- 
t!'  -  ^  ing  and  Presentation  Plate,  exeented  at  the 

s  ^  ;  Designs  drawn  to  order  and  Estimatca 


rw'.-^t  assortment  of  Ready-Made  Silver 
^Ware  to  be  found  in  the  city. 


“  Family  Favorite  ” 

SEWING  MACHINES 

are  dlstlngnlsbed  (hr 

THEIB  GREAT  SIIHPLICITV, 

and  adaptability  to  every  kind  of  work. 

THEY  RUN  VERY  QUIETLY  ARB  EASILY, 

AND  ARE  ALWATS  IN  ORDER. 

ly  AGENTS  WANTKD. 

WEED  SEWIN^MACHINE  CO., 

_ S4fl  Wnahlnitton  St.,  Hasten. _ 


iHOME 

VCE  COMPAITY  OF 
v-  EW  YORK. 

t  ^ 

1  No.  136  BROADWAY. 


Cash  Capital,  .  .  .  $2,600,000.00 
Assets,  Ist  July,  1871,  4, 669, 125. 80 
Liabilities .  183,162.23 

CHARLES  J.  MARTIN.  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
|C0MP.\NY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Casb.Vssets, 
SIA88A88.  (iranu  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  sll  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Securityj  larw  Kates.  Altc  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  bytbeyearormontb. 
Has  paid  S700  per  day  for  Seven  Yestrs 


In  beneflts  to  pincy-lmlih  n*. 


nwwi#  V  Is  the  laiarest  and  best  Oric- 
inal  Dollar  Monthly  in  the 
world.  .V  $100  Prize  Story  complete  In  every  number. 
Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $  I.  Wood’s  Pocket 
Magnifier  (price  A  lAO)  and  the  raaimzlne  wtU  be  mailed  to 
any  address  fbr  $  1  AO.  M  agazlne  two  years  hr  advance  with 
magnifier  fur  $2.  Prang's  Easter  Morning  Chmmo  (worth 
$  2)  and  trMgazine  1  years  for  only  $  2.  Hpletulid  premiums 
for  cluhe.  Specimen  copv  free,  .\ddrfss 

8.  S.  WOOD  A  CO..  Newhorgh,  N.  Y. 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELHBOLD'S  CATAWBA  GRAFEJUICE  PULS, 

AND 

HELHBOLD’S  HIOHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SARSAFARULi- 

This  !•  the  time  to  luc  good  blood-rrnowlng.  purif\*lng,  and  lnvlgi»mting  modicinw.  Ilclmbold’s  Fluid  Extract 
SartMiparilU,'’  and  **  llclmbold*8  Fluid  Extract  IMIIh,**  are  the  lM‘Kt  and  mopt  ndiablc. 

(>nc  bottle  of  “  !l<*lmbold*n  Fluid  Extract  .Sjii^upanlla  ”  <‘quaU  In  Ktnngtlionc  gallon  uf  the  ^Irup  ordrcortlun 
mode  hy  dnigglsttt;  and  a  wineglOM  added  to  a  pint  3f  wattr  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,  — a  dolightnil  nn  i 
hcoltlmil  beverage.  r  i 

The**  (frape-vMiicc  rilt  ”  la  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhubarb.  1  ^en't 
In  ail  diseai^es  requiring  a  cathartic  remctly,  and  far  superior  to  ail  (dher  purgatives,  such  as  salts,  magnesia,  aC; 
“  Helmbold*s  Gnipe-;luicc  TIH  ”  Is  not  a  patented  pill,  put  up  as  those  ordinarily  vendwl,  but  the  renult  of  ten  yearj 
experimenting  and  great  care  In  prepamtion.  Safe  for  and  taken  hy  children.  No  nausea;  no  griping  pains;  Imtnuiii. 
pleasant,  and  safe  in  opemthm.  Two  bottles  of  the  **  Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsapariila  **  and  one  lK»ttlc  of  the  **  tompc-Jiuce 
rills**  are  worth  tlieir  weight  In  gold  to  those  snflfering  from  taid  blood,  pwir  c<aMp1exk)n,  »iea<lacl»e.  nervousncs.s,  wakp 
fulness  at  night,  costivoness,  and  irreKulartlles;  and  to  thesn*  sulTering  fhan  bn»ken  nml  delicate  constitutions  it 
give  new  bloml  new  vigor,  and  new  life.  Tha  "  ('atawba  Grape-Pills  **  an»  done  up  with  great  care  and  in  handsoiiie 
iKittlos,  and  wifi  surpsisir  all  those  vended  In  vtoden  boxes,  and  careiessly  pn^pared  hy  lnex|>cilenccj|  men.  companju 
with  the  Englisli  and  French  stvic  iif  iijaiiimituiliiii  All  of  JI.  T.  lleImbold*s  preiianitions  are  Pharmaceutical,  tb’t 
single  on<rlN‘inv  p:itent<N|.  hut  all  on  th^^wn  merits. 

Frepaml  by  H.  T.  HKL]IIBOL1>.  I’mctical  and  Analytlcnl  Cbemlat,  Crj-stal  Palace  Plian”«^;,; 
.W  Dniadway,  New  York  ;  Palace  Phamiacy,  Gllwy  House,  IlniodwHy  and  Twenty-Ninth  M.,  New  York;  icnipi'^ 
of  Pharmacy,  Continental  Hotel,  Plillndelidihi ;  and  ItM  South  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HELHBOLD'S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD-WIDE  FAME 

HOLl>  BY  DBUGOISTS  EVERYWHERE. 


VERY  LITTLE  MONEY. 


We  jpnbllsh  z  vorv  In2('rci>tlng  mmphlet,  rntitled  a 
"HI8TOKY  OF  W.VTClI.M.\KI.N(i?’  It  I.  boautIfrUly 
lllu«trUo<l  with  fine  rngravIngH,  and  l«  clearlr  printnl  on 
fine  paper.  We  rend  tliie  gnttuituu.>lr  to  any  one  who 
will  »end  u«  their  addrcM*,  and  It  will  Ik-  founu  very  Inter- 
eatlng  to  both  Watch-we.trers  and  Watch-buyen.  WUh 
It  we  send  oar  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List  of 
Waltbam  IVatcbes.  It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  send 
them  to  crety  reader  uf  this  paper. 

Address  (no  stamp  requlrrd  for  return  postage),  and 
stale  you  saw  this  notice  in  Evruv  Hatczdat. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  SOA  Bromlway,  New  York. 

ALL  rilK  ES  REDUCED  SINCE  FED.  1ST. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervoua  Proatimtion,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Lose  of  Vital 
Power,  from  whatever  cause 
arising ;  and  for  all  Rhetimstic 
and  Nervoiia  AITectionK. 

Sold  hy  Dnigglits,  and  sent  rzK-. 
PAin  on  receipt  of  price,  liy  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Ammclation, 
149  Treniont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I7~*^hd  Stamp  fur  I’amphlet 
Circiilar. 


t'Htahiguea  uf  .\rchitrctiiral 
hooks  free.  A.  J.  llICKNKLL  & 
Co.,  21  Warien  St.,  N.  Y. 


August  5, 1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ON  THE  AIISSISS'IPPI 


A  CYPRESS  SWAMP  IN  LOUISIANA.  Sketched  by  our  Speci.\l  Artist. 
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LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

THEODORE  WINTHROPS  WORKS. 

New  popular  edition.  Elegantly  Bound  In  Omamcn* 
tal  Cloth.  Price,  f  l.M  a  volume. 

CECIL  DKEEME.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by  Gko. 

WiLuaM  Ci'BTis.  1  vol.  16mo. 

JOHN  BKENT.  1  vol.  llimo. 

EDWIN  BROTHEUTOl'T.  1  vol.  16mo. 

C.VNOE  .CND  THE  SADDLE.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIK.  1  vol.  16mo. 

"  Winthrup  wrote  fteely  as  a  man  of  the  world,  yet 
purely  as  a  woman.  There  is  dash  in  his  fitshionable  men, 
ripril  In  his  hne  ladies,  his  *  satirical  rogue  *  is  cold  and 
hitter,  and  his  common  clay  Is  rough  and  grittv  ;  yet  he 
never  lets  fall  a  word  unworthy  of  his  high-toned  mind  and 
virtuous  soul.  There  is  tragedt'  In  his  chapters;  sin,  re¬ 
morse,  despair,  retribution  are  tdere  too;  but  they  are  not 
all,  they  are  not  even  greatest ;  honor,  love,  the  wisdom 
which  is  above  the  ‘  children  of  this  world '  are  there,  and 
are  a-scendant.”  —  Turn  FoHo  in  Bottom  Trmteript. 

"That  Winthrop  had  genius  no  man  can  doubt;  the 
genius  of  a  subtle  and  acute  sensibility,  that  could  (bel  a 
granite  pillar  or  a  snow  diop  In  all  their  wealth  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  to  men,  without  diaeoverlng  that  he  possessed  a 
heart  of  s>'mpatby  In  common  with  men.  More  heart  in 
his  book,  more  of  the  gentle  melloamess  of  humanity,  and 
be  would  have  slid  quietly  Into  our  affections.  His  lan¬ 
guage  Is  Saxon  and  vigorous ;  he  Is  fill!  of  Intellectual  con- 
ceptiuns.”  —  Zlosrua  Pott. 

"  The  simple  truth  is  that  Theodore  Winthrop’s  novels 
and  stories  are  good.  To  say  that  they  are  good,  Is  to  say 
that  they  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  which  pub¬ 
lishers  inflict  upon  us.  Little  gems  of  thought  and  words 
sparkle  all  through  his  narratives;  delicate  touches  of 
lilW  and  character  abound  that  can  no  more  be  analyzed 
and  reproduced  than  can  the  bloom  of  a  flower.  One  of 
the  must  prominent  traits  of  Wlnthrop’s  character  seems 
to  have  b«m  purity  of  mind,  —  this  glows  through  all  his 
writings  as  a  pearl  might  on  a  transparent  page.  He 
never  tells  vice  in  actual  words.  When  a  woman  lUls, 
otdy  the  flowery  path  is  shown  that  went  before  —  then 
comes  the  black  gulf,  but  here  the  author  is  silent  —  be¬ 
yond  he  holds  up  the  bitter,  remorseful  end.  Tire  world 
will  regret  that  such  promise  and  power  was  not  permitted 
to  arrive  at  their  full  fhiition."  —  A'crr  I'ori'  Timet. 

"  Une  positive  charm,  all  these  books  have,  the  re- 
flccthm  of  the  pure  soul  and  earnest  manhood  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  Theodore  Winthrup  was  himself  the  character  he 
loved,  and  loved  to  picture,  —  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
blood  and  bone.  He  tolerates  no  meanness,  no  coarseness, 
no  vice :  never  gives  It  the  negative  approval  of  a  highly 
oolorsd  portrayal,  toned  down  by  a  conventional  morality 
of  disapprovtd,  but  Just  shudders  and  is  disgusted  by  It. 
His  id(m.  If  not  the  highest,  was  yet  lofty  and  pure,  and 
lifts  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  and  bravest.  His  books 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  man  and  not  of  one  special 
talent,  and  that  glimpse  betrays  a  nature  so  refined  and 
true  to  noble  purposes,  as  to  outweigh  many  mure  brilliant 
liunes,  and  make  bis  works  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature.’' — Stir  York  Leader. 

"  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  published  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  popuUtr  novels  by  Theodore  Winthrop, 

*  John  Brent,'  ’  Cecil  Dreeme,’  ‘  Edwin  Brothertoft.’  •  Ca¬ 
noe  and  the  Saddle,’  and  *  Life  in  the  Open  Air.’  This  edition 
In  type  and  page  is,  we  believe,  similar  to  the  former  edi¬ 
tions,  but  the  volumes  are  bound  in  very  handsome  green 
cloth  covert,  stamped  with  beautiful  ornamental  work  on 
backs  and  sides.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  evidence  which 
the  publicatiun  of  this  new  edition  affords,  that  the  works 
of  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  life  went  out  at  Big  Bethel 
and  whose  success  In  literature  only  began  after  he  hod 
ceased  to  aspire  for  earthly  flune,  still  find  ihvor  and  ap- 
prvclation  with  the  public,  and  hold  an  honorable  place 
despite  the  hosts  of  new  candidates  claiming  attention. 
The  price  of  theee  volumes  is  $  I.IW  each." 

'WrONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  BOT- 

ANT,  AND  ALPHABETS.  By  EnwauD  Liau. 
ProAisdy  lUustrated  ftom  original  grutesqna  designs  by 
the  author.  Square  I'hno.  f  i.00. 

"  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lear  published  a  similar  but 
much  smaller  work  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  America.  Now  be 
brings  out  another  and  much  larger  woilt,  which  James 
K.  Osgood  and  Company  have  reprinted  for  children  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  Songs,  the  Stories,  the  Botany,  and 
the  .Vlphabets  are  ail  silly  enough  and  nnciftil  enough  to 
please  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  illustratluns,  of  wFhlcb 
there  are  ISO.  are  as  absurd  and  grotesque  as  could  well  be 
Imagined  by  anybody.  The  Nonsense  Cookery  and  Bot¬ 
any  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
lamily.  The  Alphabets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets, 
with  verses  and  Illustrations,  are  excellent  in  their  way. 
’ihe  book  Is  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.”— 
Bottom  Daily  Adveriiter. 

’’  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  publish  a  *  Nonsense  Book  ’  con¬ 
taining  songs,  stories,  cookery  receipts,  a  pictorial  botany 
and  three  nonsense  alphabets.  The  songs,  botany,  stories, 
und  cookery  receipts  are  very  gxMd.  The  authors  fiow  of 
language  is  wonderftil.  The  most  extraordlnory  adjectives 
turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  Invent  Jaw-breaking  and  ridiculous 
words  whenever  bis  respectable  mother-tongue  is  unequal 
to  the  demands  he  makes  upon  It.  Grown  people  will 
find  nuny  a  hearty  laugh  in  it  and  for  children  it  Is  a  per¬ 
fect  mine  of  fun.  The  illustrations  are  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  text,  and  have  besides  a  great  deal  of  humor  in 
themselves.  We  esn  recommend  It  highly  for  a  means  of 
amusement  for  all  ages.”  —  Woreetter  Oatette. 

“  A  book  for  tbe  delectation  of  the  nursery  folk,  older 
people  will  laugh  heartily  at  its  nonsense,  ana  particularly 
at  its  grotesque  iUustmtions,  The  botanical  portion  is 
invaluable,  bringing  to  view  some  entirely  new  speci¬ 
mens.”— .yew  Bedford  Mercury. 

WOMANS  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

Cloth,  $  1  Jg. 

“  In  quantity  It  Is  not  a  great  book  ;  but  In  quality.  In 
delicacy,  originality,  artistic  feeling,  and  power,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  poetess  has  |flven  us  a  greater  une, —and  here  we  say 
less  than  might  be  said  of  it.  There  is  no  page  of  its  scant 
bundrsd  and  thirty  which  does  not  bear  witness  to  her 
genius;  and  the  expression  is  always  as  new  as  the 
thought  is  fine  and  sweet.  Of  other youne  poets  yon  say 
that  one  writea  like  Tennyson,  another  like  Longfellow; 
but  Mrs.  Platt,  for  good  or  Ibr  ill,  writes  like  herself.  We 
think  she  does  so  tat  good.  There  are  many  little  poems 
about  ebUdien  in  tbe  book,  and  all  are  marked  by  delicate 
thoughifkilaess,  and  this  half  sad^^balf  playful  grace;  and, 
like  this  poem,  they  are  all  different  ftom  other  poems 
about  children,  liuob  pieces  as 'Two  Little  Stockings,’ 
‘My  Babes  In  tbe  Wood,*‘My  ArtlsL'  ‘The  End  ofthe 
Rainbow,'* Talk  about  Gbosts,'  *A  Walk  to  my  Grave,’ 
liave  cash  Ita  peculiar  charm,  and  will  reach  the  reader’s 
beiut  lu  certamly  as  they  left  the  author’s,  while  they 
will  not  IhU  to  stir  his  thought.”  — ifew  York  Indepem- 


A  WOMANS  POEMS.  “A  tasteful 

volume,  bearing  this  title.  Is  tbe  latest  addition  made 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osnod  A  Co.  to  their  issues  of  American 
poetry.  Reruleni  of  poetry,  who  are  now  mourning  tbe 
death  of  Alice  Cary,  tbe  heloved  and  gifted  singer,  wUI 
look  with  interest  at  this  collection  of  the  songs  of  a 
younger  daughter  ofthe  West,  who  alto  bat  a  gentle  and 
melodiuut  voice. 

"  Among  the  fifty  poems  in  Miss  Platt’s  ooilectlon.  there 
are  ix^  that  are  eommonpUce,  and  few  that  rue  not  sweet¬ 
ly  arul  carefully  compost.  Perhaps  their  most  obvioaa 
cbaracteriuie  Is  a  delicrtte  fkney,  which  seizes  upon  some 
ciHDiDOD  object  or  eltnatlon,  dUcevert  ft  dfti&tily  poKlcftl 
meaning  underneath,  and  expresses  this  In  a  refined  and 
original  way.  When  she  Is  at  her  best  she  Is  charming; 
and  this  is  precisely  m  those  pieces  of  which  tbe  fluicy  te 
clearly  discerned  by  the  poet  and  made  plain  to  tbe 
reader. 

’’  Her  affections  are  tender  and  genuine,  her  tbonidits 
pure,  and  her  language  hat  a  winsome  grace  of  Its  own. 

••  Elsewhere  in  her  poetry  we  discern  the  higher  ^fts, 
—  genuine  imagination  and  mastery  of  a  strong  theme.’’ 
—  Xete  York  Eremimg  Pott. 

V  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMEaS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 
E.  P.  Duttob,  A  Cp.,T13  Broadwav,  New  York,  Special 
agents  fur  J,  K.  0.  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 

VTUnR.WS  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

Ivl.  WILDERNESS  ;  Or,  Camp  Life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  By  William  11. 11.  .Mi  KKAT.  lllustr.-.led.  I  vol. 
16mu.  SI.M).  Tourists’  Edition  with  Maps  und  Guide  to 
Railways,  $2.00. 

’’  In  the  little  book  before  us,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the 
Incidents  of  a  summer’s  rambles  in  the  .\dirundacks,  spent 
in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  Immured  within  brick 
walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  ftom  the  wooded  bills.  He  nut  only  tells  you  how  to 
’  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  manan>  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  professional  sports¬ 
man,  but  be  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  Nature,  and  pic¬ 
tures  her  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so  graphi¬ 
cally  he  must  have  written  in  tbe  presence  of  Nature . 

We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so  lovingly  and  so 
graphically,  unless  it  be  Immortal  Kit  North,  and  Mr. 
Slurray’s  trout  is  worthym  rank  with  the  latter’s  famous 
capture  of  tbe  salmon.  There  is  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  graphic  description  of  details,  and  the  same  dra¬ 
matic  interest  in  each.” —  Chicago  Tribune. 

“  The  unmistakable  passion  for  sylvan  Bfe  which 
breathes  In  every  Une  of  this  volume  gives  it  a  genuine 
freshness  and  glow  that  takes  it  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  commonplace  experience.  It  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
vltaUtv,  as  natural  an  expression  of  flesh  and  blood  as  | 
breathing  or  laughing,  and  reproducing  in  Its  descriptions 
both  tbe  sunshine  and  tbe  gloom  of  the  landscape  which 
K  paints.”— A'fie  York  Tribune. _ 

\MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

IvX  Cbaules  Dl-dlut  Warkrb.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Letter  ftom  Rev.  Henby  Wabd  Beecueu.  1  vol. 
Igriio.  $  1.00. 

“  N  ext  to  rambUng  with  the  author  through  his  garden.  Is 
the  pleasure  of  reading  bis  spicy  descriptions  In  this  vol¬ 
ume.  He  is  one  ofthe  most  deUgntftil  companions  that  you 
will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  oratthe  winterflreslde. 
You  cannot  open  bis  book  without  lighting  on  something 
ftesb  and  fragrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  ftults,  showing  that  whatever  success  may  attend 
his  use  of  the  hoe  and  tbe  spade,  he  knows  how  to  handle 
tbe  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  — York  Tribune. 

*’  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thoroughly  charm¬ 
ing  book  to  procure  *  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,^  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  There  Is  a  rich,  hearty,  deUcious  laugh 
in  store  for  them  there  in  every  page,  and  who  does  not 
prize  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  more  than  anything  else 
to  be  bad  in  this  world?  But  besides  the  quamt,  deep 
humor  that  is  so  irresistibly  provocative  of  laughter,  there 
is  throughout  the  book  an  abundance  of  delicate  Ikncy,  of 
subtle  shrewdness,  and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  frequent  de¬ 
parture  into  the  most  interesting  digressions,  and  the  roost 
delightful  moralizings.  It  is  surprising  how  prolifle  tbe 
theme  is  of  pleasant  points  for  discussion.  One  will  not 
perhaps  be  induced  to  attempt  gardening  on  bis  own  ac¬ 
count  by  the  author’s  example,  or  feel  thoroughly  equipped 
with  knowledge  for  the  purpose,  gained  ftom  his  expe¬ 
rience;  y'Ct  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  shar¬ 
ing  tbe  lessons  of  varied  nature  which  results  ftom  a 
summer’s  apprenticeship  to  agriculture.  —  Chicago  Pott. 

CEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL 

O  HISTORY.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz  and  Alex- 
ANDEU  Agassiz.  Illustrated.  New  edition.  Ivol.  8vo.  $3. 

"  Here  is  another  addition  to  tbe  scientific  literature  of 
tbe  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  is  a  volume 
wanted  by  those  learned  in  science,  and  who  throng  the 
sea-shore  in  tbe  summertime  for  recreation.  This  volume 
will  add  another  interest  to  the  trtnged  edges  of  tbe  gar¬ 
rulous  sea— it  will  induce  men  and  women  to  go  down  to 
it,  and  study  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Creator  In  the  shells  and 
fishes  it  cruits  along  its  shores.  The  English  people  have 
plenty  of  books  of  this  nature,  but  we  have  none  before 
this  especially  lulaptcd  to  our  latitude.  It  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  tbe  specific  marine  anliiuls  along  our 
shore, — it  also  branches  out  in  its  generalizations,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  manual  of  natural  history.  Its  illustrations 
are  various  and  distinct,  and  tbe  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  scholar  in  natural  history  will  find  himself  easily  In¬ 
troduced  to  some  of  tbe  great  principles  underlying  the 
animal  creation.  Tbe  drawings  were  mostly  taken  ftom 
nature  by  .Alexander  .Agassiz,  and  the  text  written  by 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  with  the  assistance  which  she  derived 
ftom  the  notes  and  explanatloiu  of  her  husband.  The 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1871. 

A  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  PULPIT 
EXCHANGES. 

A  CRUEL  task  under  which  many  Prot¬ 
estant  clergymen  labor  is  being  re¬ 
quired  even'  seven  days  to  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  original  composition.  Protes¬ 
tant  congregations  also  frequently  suffer 
from  being,  thus  fed  every  week  from  the 
dregs  of  one  exhausted  mind.  In  former 
times  this  twofold  inconvenience  was 
scarcely  felt,  because  tbe  message  which 
the  minister  had  to  deliver  was  simple 
and  uniform,  and  the  people  did  not  bring 
with  them  to  church  minds  cloyed  with 
literary  dainties.  Nothing  is  easier,  in  tbe 
way  of  intellectual  effort,  than  to  make  a 
sermon  of  the  old  pattern,  one  third  of  which 
consisted  of  exceedingly  obvious  remarks 
on  the  text,  and  the  whole  of  which  was 
well  padded  with  texts  of  similar  import. 
Besides,  the  clergyman  was  sure  of  his  con¬ 
gregation,  whether  he  preached  well  or  ill, 
for  the  whole  people  made  a  point  of  con¬ 
science  of  attending.  Nowadays  a  vast 
number  of  people  demand  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  to  be  moved,  to  be  thrilled  by  an 
eloquent  discourse;  and  the  dull  preacher 
has  empty  pews. 

Many  churches  endeavor  to  eke  out  the 
poverty  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  by  costly  music  and  beautiful  singing. 
Contrary  to  what  we  should  naturally  ex¬ 
pect,  the  most  exquisite  music  that  money 
can  procure  does  not  prove  a  perma¬ 
nent  attraction.  A  few  Sundays  ago  we  at¬ 
tended  Trinity  Church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  the  service  is  performed  by 
a  choir  of  singing  men  and  singing  boys, 
aided  by  a  magnificent  organ  and  a  highly 
trained  orchestra  of  wind  and  stringed  in¬ 
struments.  Seldom  have  we  listened  to  a 


concert  so  enchanting.  It  was  a  fine  morn¬ 
ing  too,  —  one  of  those  sweet  spring  morn¬ 
ings  that  lure  the  citizen  to  distant  places 
of  worship,  —  but  the  church  was  not  more 
than  two  thirds  filled ;  there  were  not  six 
hundred  persons  present. 

Enter  the  churches  where  the  preachers  are 
distinguished,  —  Dr.  John  Hall’s,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  Dr.  Bellows’s,  Mr.  Beecher’s,  Mr. 
Chapin’s,  —  and  you  find  a  compact  mass 
of  eager  persons.  What  the  people  hunger 
for  is  the  living  word  from  the  lips  of  a  live 
preacher.  But,  like  all  other  precious  things, 
eloquence  is  a  gift  as  rare  as  it  is  precious. 
On  the  other  band,  the  few  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  possess  it  are  oi'ertasked.  Noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  inexhaustible  affluence  of 
a  Beecher’s  genius  can  fulfil  the  demands  of 
a  popular,  accessible  church  in  a  large  city. 
The  Catholics,  with  their  usual  good  man¬ 
agement,  meet  this  difficulty  by  having  an 
Order  of  Preachers, —  priests  selected  from 
the  mass  because  they  have  shown  a  par¬ 
ticular  talent  tor  extempore  discourse,  — 
and  these  men  go  from  parish  to  parish,  as 
appointed  by  the  archbishops,  and  remain 
at  each  church  for  several  weeks.  In  this 
way  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
gets  the  benefit  of  whatever  preaching  tal¬ 
ent  it  may  chance  to  possess.  There  are 
noted  preachers  in  the  Catholic  Church 
whom  almost  every  Catholic  in  the  country 
has  heard  preach. 

The  time  may  come  when  Protestants 
will  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  system; 
but  as  that  is  obviously  impossible  at 
present,  is  there  not  a  simpler  expedient  ? 
Cannot  the  lecture-bureau  system  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  pulpit  exchanges  ?  It  works  well 
in  arranging  lecture  tours,  saving  infinite 
trouble  and  expense  to  all  parties ;  and  we 
do  not  see  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
application  to  preaching  tours. 

Wlpit  exchanges  are  of  several  kinds. 
A  preacher,  exhausted  by  the  toil  of  com¬ 
position,  could  pack  a  dozen  of  his  best 
sermons  in  his  trunk,  and  exchange  pulpits 
for  six  weeks  with  a  brother  a  thousand 
miles  off,  who  also  had  overwrought  his 
brain.  New  faces,  new  scenes,  new  audi¬ 
ences,  would  add  recreation  to  rest ;  while 
both  congregations  would  enjoy  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  a  change  of  spiritual  diet.  The 
two  men  would  return  to  their  work,  not 
merely  rested,  but  enriched  with  new  ideas 
and  experiences.  Another  preacher  —  say 
in  Boston  —  would  like  to  spend  a  Sunday 
in  New  York,  in  Portland,  in  Albany ;  and 
in  those  cities  there  are  usually  clergymen 
who  could  find  it  convenient  to  pass  a  Sun¬ 
day  in  Boston.  The  Pulpit  Exchange  Bu¬ 
reau  would  arrange  it  for  both.  There  are 
five  hundred  churches  that  would  greatly  like 
to  hear  Mr.  Murray,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Bellows, 
Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  Brooks,  for  a  single  Sun¬ 
day,  and  would  be  only  too  happy  to  pay 
their  part  of  the  expense  of  a  preaching  tour 
of  any  of  these  gentlemen  for  six  weeks  or 
three  months.  A  Central  Bureau  would  be 
able  to  arrange  such  a  tour  so  that  it  should 
be  as  little  laborious  as  ixissible  to  the 
preacher,  and  as  beneficial  as  possible  to 
the  people.  "What  interest  would  welcome 
and  accompany  the  noted  preachers  of  the 
day,  as  they  should  go  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  State  to  State  !  What  crowds  would 
hang  upon  their  lips  I  What  an  agreeable 
stir  and  profitable  excitement  their  pres¬ 
ence  would  create  I  What  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  they  would  leave  behind  1 

To  make  the  thing  complete,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  to  place  it  on  a  basis 
of  justice,  there  should  be  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  annexed  to  each  day’s  service, 
over  and  above  the  mere  expenses  of  the 
journey.  Nothing  rests  a  tired  and  anx¬ 
ious  mind  (and  a  tired  mind  is  apt  to  be 
anxious)  so  much  as  an  unexpected  or  extra 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  balm  to  the  chafed 
spirit  and  solace  to  the  disheartened  soul. 
Nor  is  there  anything  so  powerfully  re¬ 
storative,  so  enricning,  so  renewing  to  mind 
and  body,  as  a  well-planned,  deliberately 
perform^  journey.  No  man  needs  the 
refreshment  of  change  and  travel  so  much 
as  he  who  toils  with  his  mind ;  but,  as  trav¬ 
elling  costs  ten  dollars  a  day,  lew  mental 
laborers  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  travel 
unless  a  way  can  be  contrived  by  which 
th^  can  earn  as  they  go. 

By  a  proper  system  of  exchange,  too, 
many  young  preachers  of  promise,  now 
buried  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  a  remote 
country  place,  could  be  brought  out,  and 
afforded  a  chance  to  show  their  quality. 
Men  of  the  right  stamp,  we  know,  are 
sure  to  emerge  from  obscurity  at  last ;  but 
a  well-contrived  bureau  would  much  help 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  give  them  to 
the  great  world  sooner  than  they  would 
reach  it  imaided. 

What  we  suggest  may  or  may  not  be  im¬ 


mediately  practicable ;  but  we  feel  confident 
that,  in  some  way,  the  preaching  talent  of 
the  country  will  finally  be  made  available 
for  the  spiritual  nutrition  and  animation 
not  of  isolated  congregations  merely,  but  of 
the  whole  people. 


YOUNG  OLD  PEOPLE. 

Though  ponce  de  Leon  failed  to  find 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  we  think  that 
this  desirable  spring  is  not  altogetlier  apoc¬ 
ryphal,  and  that  the  secret  of  its  existence 
has  been  known  to  a  favored  few  at  various 
ei^’hs  of  the  world.  We  are  sure  that 
Ninon  de  I’Enclos  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  magical  elixir,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  but  Charles  Mathews,  at 
some  period  of  bis  career,  had  a  few  pints 
carefully  bottled  for  his  own  private  use. 
As  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  supposed 
to  go  a  great  way,  we  may  hope  to  have  the 
prince  of  comedians  with  us  these  many 
years  yet,  playing  youthful  parts  with  all 
that  vivacity  and  aplomb  which  charmed  us 
—  or  at  least  some  of  us  —  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Dejazet,  the 
French  actress,  has  also  drank  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  stream, —  Dejazet,  who  droopi-d 
her  pretty  eyelashes  under  the  gaze  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  and  still  wears  her  histri¬ 
onic  laurels  under  the  troubled  regime  of  M. 
Thiers.  If  she  were  not  a  woman,  we 
would  tell  the  reader  how  ridiculously  old 
she  is ;  but  in  deference  to  a  feminine  prt  ju. 
dice  we  will  only  say  that,  when  the  lady  is 
on  the  stage,  it  would  require  a  spy-glass  of 
greater  magnifying  power  than  that  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sam  Weller,  to  find  out  that  she 
is  over  thirty.  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  in  one  of 
his  “  Condensed  Novels,”  devotes  a  chapter 
to  the  old  age  of  the  typical  Frenchwoman. 
The  chapter  is  apropos,  and  not  too  long  for 
quotation.  It  consists  of  these  words:  — 

”  A  Frenchwoman  never  grows  old.” 

That  the  gifted  author  had  Dejazet  in  his 
eye  is  probable, — or,  possibly,  it  was  Ninon, 
who  was  as  dangerous  as  ever  in  her  seven¬ 
tieth  year.  [The  lady  being  dead,  and  the 
family  somewhat  callous  to  remarks  on  her 
person  or  her  morals,  we  mention  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  her  seventieth  year  without  scru¬ 
ple.]  Her  case,  we  think,  is  destructive  of 
the  theory  that  the  art  of  not  growing  old  is 
a  matter  of  diet,  while  it  strengthens  our 
own  hypothesis  as  to  the  existence  of  tbe 
Florida  water  which  tbe  luckless  Fonce  de 
Leon  never  succeeded  in  finding. 

It  was  left  for  Ninon  and  Dejazet  and 
Charles  Mathews  to  discover  tbe  Fountain 
of  Youth,  and  for  others  also ;  for  do  we  not 
now  and  then  meet  in  society  with  people 
whose  freshness  and  fascination  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  no  other  way, — not  old  people 
aping  juvenility,  for  that  is  a  sorry  sight,  — 
but  old  people  who  have  not  really  grown 
old?  What  charming,  cheery  souls  they 
are !  The  brown  locks  have  silvered,  but 
tbe  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  has  been  left  un¬ 
touched  ;  to  the  innocent  buoyancy  of  youth 
has  been  added  the  mellow  wisdom  of  age. 
The  kind,  gentle  eyes  that  have  looked  so 
long  on  the  world  have  not  lost  their  bright¬ 
ness;  all  the  bitterness  of  CT^rienee  has 
not  taught  them  bitterness.  IJiis  is  not  to 
grow  old,  to  keep  the  heart  young  and  im- 
wrinkled.  Who  does  not  know  one  of  these 
delightful  old  folks  ?  If  chance  has  placed 
him  at  your  hearthside,  cherish  him  tender¬ 
ly,  for  when  his  chair  becomes  vacant,  noth¬ 
ing  more  beautiful  can  fill  the  empty  place. 
The  merry  faces  of  children  make  sunshine 
in  the  darkest  house,  and  their  laughter,  in 
doors  or  out,  is  music  itself  but  serene, 
hale  old  age  has  a  beauty  all  its  own. 
“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,”  says 
Wordsworth;  but  in  our  old  age  are  we  not 
nearing  it  again,  and  is  not  that  heaven’s 
own  light  which  falls  upon  tbe  silvery 
hair? 

But  there  arc  old  people  and  old  people. 
In  spite  of  the  preservation  of  her  Avorthless 
charms,  Ninon  de  I’Euclos  does  not  present 
a  very'  pretty  picture  of  old  age.  It  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  if  she  had  not  tasted 
of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  lliere  is  some¬ 
thing  eldrich  in  her  laugh  at  fourscore,  and 
her  coquetry  is  ghastly.  Major  Pendennis, 
with  his  dyed  whiskers,  his  padded  shape, 
andhis  antique  wickednesses,  is  scarcely  more 
pleasing.  These  should  never  have  been 
old  people.  They  should  have  died  young, 
as  tl.e  good  are  said  to  do.  Perhaps  they 
were  left  to  us  as  awful  examples  of  wasted 
opportunity  and  misspent  life,  in  which  case 
they  are  not  without  their  uses. 

In  early  youth  the  question  of  growing 
old,  of  being  old, 'does  not  enter' very  fre¬ 
quently  into  our  minds,  but  after  we  have 
jiassed  the  meridian  and  our  shadow  begins 
growing  long  the  wrong  way',  we  find  our- 
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gclves  contemplating  the  problem.  Some¬ 
times,  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  distrac¬ 
tions  of  life,  the  thought  of  old  age  is  not 
uDiileasant.  'fhat  was  a  touching  and  nat¬ 
ural  conceit  to  which  George  Arnold  gave 
expression  in  an  essay  written  a  short  time 
telore  his  death,  —  the  wish  to  be  a  sweet 
Old  Lady,  with  a  snowy  kerchief  pinned 
aiross  her  bosom,  and  her  quiet  eyes  filled 
with  pleasant  memories.  Every  man  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  shall  gracefully 
put  himself  upon  the  “  retired  list,”  leaying 
the  battle  to  bo  planned  and  fought  by 
younger  heads  and  hands.  Happy  is  he 
who  in  that  autumnal  time  finds  that  his 
heart  has  not  grown  old,  and  that  the  snow 
which  has  whitened  his  locks  has  not  chilled 
his  kindly  sympathies  with  the  sweet  human 
life  growing  up  about  him.  This  is,  indeed, 
to  have  drank  at  Ponce  do  Leon’s  fountain. 


IN  RE  FISK. 

r»ll  yon  that  backing  of  your  friends  7  A  plague  upon 
sucb  backing!  —  King  lltnry  1 V.  Part  /. 

Here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  In 
buckram  let  drive  at  me.  —  Ibid. 

I  was  a  coward  on  Instinct.  —  Ibid. 

Honor  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  If  honor  pricks  me 


trim  reckoning.  Who  hath  It  7  He  that  dlod  o'  Wednes¬ 
day. —/Wd. 

Shall  1  not  take  mine  case  In  mine  Inn  7  —  Ibid. 

IT  is  an  amiable  weakness,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  a  weakness,  to  be  over-eager  to 
praise  people.  We  have  to  confess  our¬ 
selves  amenable  to  this  charge,  and  here¬ 
with  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  ol  the 
reader.  Last  week  we  praised  the  Rev. 
Colonel  Fisk.  We  promise  never  to  do  so 
a-rain.  The  New  York  papers  brought  us 
gfowing  accounts  of  the  gentleman’s  bravery 
at  the  head  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  during 
the  recent  riot  and  wo  hastened  to  strew  a 
few  furtive  roses  in  the  path  of  the  great 
warrior.  Our  floral  offering  was  no  sooner 
beyond  recall,  than  it  turned  out  that  our 
hero  was  no  hero  at  all;  that  instead  of 
boldly  leading  his  regiment  against  the 
mob,  he  had  made  himself  scarce  over  a 
series  of  back  fences,  donned  an  impromptu 
suit  of  clothes  much  too  small  for  him, 
blacked  his  martial  mustache  with  an  igno¬ 
minious  shoe-bruch,  and  slunk  down  to  Long 
Branch,  where  he  nursed  an  imaginary 
wound  and  bragged  of  his  Q.Ypluit8  to  the 
boanlers,  like  a  very  Falstaff.  So  far  from 
being  “hurted,”  to  use  the  Colonel’s  own 
elegant  English,  it  docs  not  appear  that  he 
was  so  much  hurt  as  scared.  The  idea  of 
such  a  droll  having  command  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  at  so  perilous  an  hour  1  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Watts, 

**  Great  God,  on  what  a  slender  thread 
llang  eTcrlasting  things !  ’’ 

The  Colonel’s  sudden  appearance  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  his  sudden  disappearance  under 
a  disguise  of  liquid  blacking,  were  acts 
which  we  feel  compelled  to  say  did  not  be¬ 
come  him  as  a  soldier  and  a  prince.  When 
we  heard  of  these  things  and  remembered 
our  own  touching  and  happy  allusion  to  his 
“  honorable  wound,”  we  felt,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  somewhat  cheap.  Still,  we  would 
have  stood  by  the  Colonel,  —  to  tbe  e.\tent 
of  saying  nothing  more  about  it,  —  if  the 
Colonel  had  been  content  to  let  bad  enough 
alone,  and  not  plui^e  into  the  very  vortex 
of  idiocy.  But  the  Colonel  was  not  content. 
Utterly  unconscious  of  having  made  a  ridic¬ 
ulous  spectacle  of  himself,  —  furnishing,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  comic  element  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  tragedy, — he  must  needs  write  a  letter 
to  the  press,  narrating  his  monkey-capers 
with  a  fidelity  that  may  be  described  as  sui¬ 
cidal.  After  deserting  his  renment  in  a 
way  that  must  have  brought  aBlush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  “cullard  pusson”  who  passes 
around  the  lemonade  in  a  bucket,  the  only 
thing  left  for  the  Colonel  to  do  was  to  bury 
bis  head  in  the  sands  on  the  beach  at  Long 
Branch,  and  keep  silent  for  a  week  or  two. 
Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  and  then  throw  him  over  a  dozen  or  twen- 
fences,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart 
nom  him.  He  will  instantly  go  down  to 
Long  Branch  and  write  letters  to  the  New 
York  journals,  industriously  proving  that 
he  is  even  a  greater  simpleton  than  any¬ 
body  f  su^cted. 

The  Colonel’s  epistles  on  this  occasion 
®re  in  his  best  vein,  but  perhaps  he  has 
done  nothing  so  decidedly  rien  as  this 
P^gr^h  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Flagg,  the  chaplain  of  the  9th, 
and  read  in  the  pulpit  by  that  gentleman 
previous  to  the  deuvery  of  his  own  sermon 
over  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Page  :  — 

“  God  bless  our  regiment ;  and,  believing 
that  at  this  time  of  our  great  bereavement 
the  All-Powerful,  to  whom  wo  so  truly  now 


pay  homage,  has  done  that  which  is  righteous 
and  just,  though  painful  for  us,  I  willingly 
bow  my  head  and  heart  in  thanksgiving 
and  praver,  and  we  must  abide  by  the  ver¬ 
dict  which  has  been  rendered  by  Him.” 

When  we  consider  how  skilful  the  Prince 
of  Eric  usually  is  in  setting  aside  “verdicts,” 
his  complaisance  in  this  case  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising.  It  may  be  put  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  when  Mr.  James  Fisk,  Jr.  is  not 
doing  something  absurd  he  is  asleep. 


NOTES. 

The  July  number  of  the  Ammcan  Law  Review 
contains  a  brief  but  damaging  criticism  of  Mr. 
Curtis’s  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Mr.  Field.  The 
opinions  expressed,  though  not  now  expressed 
for  the  first  time,  have  a  weight  of  their  own 
coming  from  so  high  an  authority  as  the  Law 
Review.  “  As  a  specimen  of  pure  legal  ratioci¬ 
nation,”  says  the  writer,  “  Mr.  Curtis^  pamphlet 
on  the  Barlow-Field  controversy  is  one  of  the 
mos*^  amusing  contributions  to  literature  which 
has  been  made  for  many  a  long  day.  We  by 
no  means  mean  to  imply  that  it  is  amusing  in  it¬ 
self,  for  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  long,  very 
diffuse,  and  very  dull ;  but  in  the  results  arrived 
at,  and  in  the  methods  used  to  arrive  at  them, 
it  is  wellnigh  unexampled.  We  regret  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  those  productions  which  now 
and  then  bring  great  popular  discredit  upon  the 
legal  profession.  Claiming  from  the  beginning 
a  right  to  assume,  for  purposes  of  argument,  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  every  man,  who  knows 
anything  at  all  of  the  subject,  knows  does  not 
exist,  Mr.  Curtin  then  proceeds  logically  to  show 
that,  by  the  application  of  familiar  rules  of  law, 
white  IS,  after  all,  clearly  black,  and  black  b 
white.  Unfortunately,  ordinary  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  those  base  elements  of  humanity  for  whose 
good  and  convenience  law  mainly  exists,  cannot 
be  brought  to  see  things  quite  in  this  light,  and 
it  is  by  thus  ignoring  what  is  patent  to  every 
one  but  the  advocate,  that  law,  as  a  science,  has 
more  than  once  been  brought  into  public  con¬ 
tempt.  We  do  not  think  it  at  all  worth  while 
now  and  here  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  Bar¬ 
low-Field  controversy.  Mr.  Curtis’s  method  of 
treating  it  deservcs,'however,  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration.  The  ‘  tribunal  ’  to  which  he  addresses 
himself  is  ‘mainly  composed  of  the  unbiased  and 
unprejudiced  members  of  my  profession.’  The 
legal  profession,  like  every  other,  is  made  up, 
fortunately  for  itself  and  the  world,  not  of  men 
living  on  pure  reason,  but  of  human  heings. 
When,  therefore,  these  human  beings  arc  asked, 
under  the  application  of  familiar  principles  of 
law,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  they  and  all 
the  world  know  to  be  ludicrously  wrong,  they 
arc  very  apt,  after  all,  not  to  arrive  there.  For 
instance,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Judge 
Barnard  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  has 
never  yet  been  regularly  impeached  for  crimes 
and  misdemeanors ;  it  is  equally  true  that  Messrs. 
Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk,  Jr.  have  never  been 
found  guilty  of  theft  or  fraud,  and  undergone 
the  penalty  of  the  offended  law;  it  is  no  less 
true  that  it  is  a  familiar  rule  of  construction, 
that  all  persons  accused  of  a  crime  arc  supposed 
to  be  innocent  until  they  are  proved  to  be  guilty. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Curtis  takes  these  simple 
facts  and  rules  and  puts  them  together,  he  may 
possibly  produce  certain  conclusions  slightly  as¬ 
tounding  to  the  ordinary  man.  It  is  the  stolid 
manner  in  which  he  does  this,  and  the  slightly 
Pecksnifiian  tone  in  which  he  moralizes  over  the 
result  he  anives  at,  which  lends  its  amusing 
characteristics  to  this  production.” 

The  plan  which  the  Conductors  of  Every 
Saturday  have  adopted,  of  issuing  the  journal 
with  cut  leaves,  has  met  with  great  favor  from 
the  public  here,  and  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  English  press.  “  Cut  or  uncut,”  says 
the  London  dote,  “  has  become  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Ath.’naeum  and  other  literary  journals 
in  this  country,  and  The  Nation  in  America, 
have  opened  their  columns  to  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  manufacturers  of  books  and  period¬ 
ical  publications  should  issue  them  with  the 
leaves  cut  or  uncut.  The  English  reader  is  in 
favor  of  himself  having  the  opportunity  of  cat¬ 
ting  open  his  purchase.  The  Americans,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  prefer  haying  the  edges 
already  cut  for  them,  and  their  inventive  and 
mechanical  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject  Messrs.  Osgood  and  Co.,  the  emi¬ 
nent  publishing  firm  of  Boston,  have  had  a 
machine  built  expressly  for  them  which  at  one 
operation  trims  the  main  sheet  and  supplement 
of  their  illustrated  newspaper  Every  Satur¬ 
day,  pastes  the  leaves  securely  together,  and 
folds  them  at  the  rate  of  1 ,900  copies  per  hour. 
This  ingenious  machine,  just  invented,  will 
mark  an  era  in  the  publication  of  large  illus¬ 
trated  newspapers.” 

London  is  at  present  enjoying  a  class  of 
American  productions  which  we  are  very  will¬ 
ing  that  England  should  retain  forever.  We 
allude  to  certain  human  monstrosities,  natives 
of  this  favored  land,  we  believe,  known  as  the 
Two-Headed  Girl,  Miss  Anna  Swan  (a  rara 
avis,  being  the  tallest  of  Eve’s  daughters).  Cap¬ 
tain  Bates,  also  an  elongated  specimen,  and 
Miss  C.  Uccnan,  the  champion  female  heavy 
weight,  weighing  something  under  a  ton,  and 
measuring  about  seven  feet  around  her  romantic 
waist.  It  is  through  the  columns  of  a  forei^ 
contemporary  that  wo  learn  that  these  dis¬ 


tinguished  people  arc  at  present  sojourning 
in  the  English  metropolis.  We  had  not,  we 
must  admit,  missed  them  ourselves.  Judging 
by  the  way  our  countrymen  flocked  to  the 
exhibitions  of  these  shocking  freaks  of  na¬ 
ture,  when  they  were  in  this  country,  we 
should  say  that  their  absence  must  be  deeply 
felt  in  rural  districts.  The  Two-Headed  Girl 
was  an  especial  favorite  among  our  rustic 
population.  It  is  even  whispered  that  she  (or 
they,  for  we  mean  both  of  them),  had  an  offer 
of  a  matrimonial  complexion  from  a  young 
farmer,  but  they  (the  Two-Headed  Girl),  dis¬ 
agreed  about  acc^ting  the  proposal,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  The  effect  or  the  dual  charmer 
warbling  on  one  side  "  Over  the  Waves  we 
Float,”  and  on  the  other  “  Under  the  Daisies” 
was  too  many  for  the  susceptible  aj^culturist. 
He  may  still  live  in  hope,  however,  for  his  lady¬ 
love  is  as  yet  unwed.  If  Miss  Swan  left  any 
amorous  swain  on  this  side  of  the  water,  he  may 
at  once  hang  his  harp  on  the  willows,  for  the  fair 
one  has  taken  a  man  of  her  own  size,  the  mon¬ 
strously  happy  Captain  Bates. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  National  Standard 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Samuel  Joseph  May. 
“  Some  observers,”  writes  Mr.  Phillips,  “  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  serene  sweetness  of  our  friend, 
failed  to  see  that  under  this  gentleness  lay  the 
rarest  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  courage. 
I  question  whether  he  knew  what  the  fear  of  man 
was.  He  inherited  the  blood  of  the  old  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  who  publicly  con¬ 
fessed  his  sin  as  a  Judge  in  the  matter  of  W itch- 
craft,  —  an  act  unprecedented  on  the  Bench.  On 
the  other  side,  the  man  whose  physical  prowess 
the  country  talks  of  was  his  cousin ;  and  the 
gentle  clergyman  carried  off  the  best  of  both 
lives.  Full  of  tender  love  for  what  was  vener¬ 
able,  he  could  drop  an  old  opinion  the  instant  it 
was  disproved,  and  adopt  a  new  one  as  promptly, 
if  once  it  was  commended  to  his  reason.  And 
if  it  was,  surely  it  never  seemed  to  be  to  him  the 
slightest  effort,  loving  and  gentle  and  tender  as 
he  was  in  manner  and  feeling,  to  look  in  the 
face  of  his  richest  and  most  influential  parish¬ 
ioner  with  a  ‘  thou  art  the  man  ’ ;  or  to  stand  for 
hours,  without  a  fear  or  a  frown,  before  a  mad 
and  howling  mob,  or  to  live  without  an  anxious 
thought  year  after  year,  in  a  community  whose 
gentlest  judgment  was  that  he  was  mad,  but 
thousands  of  whose  crowd  would  have  heard  of 
his  murder  with  hardly  a  regret.”  One  of  Dr. 
May’s  last  services  was  to  write  his  “  Recollec¬ 
tion’s  of  the  Antislavery  Conflict,”  published  in 
1869,  in  which  record,  as  the  Neio  York  Times 
remarked,  lies  the  best  biography  that  could  be 
written  of  this  remarkable  man,  in  whom  the 
hatred  of  oppression  was  blended  with  the  rarest 
charity  for  every  human  being. 

Few  things  arc  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
authors  and  editors  as  typographical  errors.  In 
spite  of  Shakespeare,  we  have  known  of  several 
men  philosophical  enough  to  endure  the  tooth¬ 
ache  patiently,  but  we  have  encountered  but  one 
writer  who  could  calmly  stand  a  series  of  mis¬ 
prints  in  one  of  his  own  articles.  This  person’s 
amiability  deserves  the  widest  recognition.  The 
title  of  “  The  Good-Natured  Man  ”  should  be 
bestowed  upon  an  author  who  can  write  a  letter 
like  this :  — 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Golden  Age:  — 

Though  I  do  not  claim  space  in  The  Golden  Age 
for  the  correction  of  typographical  errors  in  my 
sketch  of  “  A  Day  at  Lake  Pewankee,”  the  mis¬ 
takes  are  too  remarkable  to  be  withheld  from  your 
attention. 

It  was  the  beds  of  roseate  “  phlox,”  not  “  flax,” 
that  1  admired.  Though  tbe  ferns  and  tri-foliate 
have  noddles  (speaking  contemptuonsly),  I  did  not 
say  they  “  noddled,”  nut  “  nodded.”  it  was  not 
“  some  five  ”  fishes  that  I  stated  we  captured  after 
that  deluge  of  rain,  but  “  some  fine  ”  ones.  If  we 
are  to  come  down  to  figures,  fourteen  was  tbe  num¬ 
ber.  The  sparkling  “  nm  ”  of  the  lake,  not  “  vein,” 
entered  into  my  picture.  The  gold  and  rose  of  the 
sunset  was  too  “glorious ”  to  M  reflected  “gloom¬ 
ily  ”  in  tbe  waters. 

Now  if  my  contributions  are  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  I  fear  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  stick  to  religions 
articles,  as  1  know  your  piety  is  too  zealons  to 
allow  any  mistakes  to  appear  in  this  quarter. 

H.  N.  Powers. 

Chicago,  Jane  36,  1871. 

In  spite  of  onr  recent  article  protesting 
against  the  habit  of  early  rising,  we  observe 
that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  is  now  visiting 
London,  has  the  audacity  to  tom  out  every 
morning  and  range  over  the  city  at  an  hour 
when  honest  people  are  supposed  to  bo  in  bed. 
If  bis  majesty  takes  this  course  to  avoid  the 
stares  and  ill-breeding  of  the  cockney  popu¬ 
lace,  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  ^ts  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  in  London,  he 
displays  a  fatuity  which  is  simply  appalling. 
The  sun  does  n’t  rise  in  London  much  before 
afternoon.  No  doubt  it  is  a  magnificent  sight 
to  see  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appear  in  the 
east,  and  then  to  watch  the  sun  come  forth  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  sky  like  a  giant  to  ran 
his  course ;  but  the  truth  is  that  n  Londoners 
paid  the  sun  the  compliment  of  getting  up  to 
welcome  his  arrival,  the  chances  are  a  nun- 
dred  to  one  that  they  wonld  be  disappointed. 
Whether  the  fault  rests  with  the  sun  or  the 
atmosphere  above  the  vast  city  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  generally  remains  in 
retirement  dnring  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  seldom  condescends  to  enter  an  appearance 


before  luncheon-time.  It  is  a  symptom  of  in¬ 
cipient  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
leave  his  couch  earlier  than  ten  or  twelve 
•’clock. 

The  late  census  returns  of  Great  Britain 
establish  tbe  fact  that  the  surplus  female  popu¬ 
lation  of  those  favored  islands  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Can  it  be,  asks  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette, 
that  the  vexed  question  respecting  the  position 
and  prospects  of  women  is  to  be  solved  by  the 
gradual  extinction  of  men  1  They  are  evidently 
dying  ont  It  is  true  that  the  process  seems 
likely  to  be  gradual,  which  is  perhaps  as  well ; 
but  the  impending  catastrophe  shotfld  have  a 
softening  influence  on  the  language  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  women’s  rights.  Tlw  sturdy  sex 
which  has  hitherto  ruthlessly  monopolized 
property,  employment,  and  tobacco  is  (toomed 
to  extinction.  In  view  of  their  sad  fate,  the 
severity  with  which  their  faults  and  follies  are 
now  visited  should  be  tempered  with  that  senti¬ 
mental  tenderness  with  which  we  view  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  old  institations,  how¬ 
ever  troublesome.  It  will  no  longer  be  gen¬ 
erous  to  make  any  reply,  even  the  most  tem¬ 
perate,  to  tbe  strictures  in  the  Saturday  Review 
on  the  sex  which  is  in  future  to  be  left  alone 
in  its  glory,  and  which  will  then  have  ample 
opportunity  to  legislate,  make  war,  and  other¬ 
wise  recreate  itself,  when  man  has  become  a 
mere  memory  of  the  past. 


PERSONALS. 

—  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  expects  shortly  to 
be  recognized  legally  as  heir  to  his  eccentric 
brother,  who  was  drowned. 

—  Ismail  Pasha  has  sent  $20,000  to  the 
French  Consul  at  Alexandria,  for  the  orphans 
made  in  the  late  civil  strife. 

—  Mr.  Grotc,  a  few  days  before  his  decease, 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  bequeathing  his  val- 
nablc  library  to  the  London  University. 

—  The  author  of  “  The  Earthly  Paradise  ” 
has  gone  to  Iceland,  the  country  that  has  given 
him  the  Babjec^matter  for  some  of  his  finest 
poems. 

—  Cadet  Wasson,  the  first  man  in  the  class 
just  graduating  from  West  Point,  goes  to  Japan 
to  perform  engineering  operations  for  that 
Government. 

—  It  is  stated  that  Disraeli,  if  not,  ns  he 
expects,  reinstalled  Premier  of  England  next 
winter,  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  beginning 
with  this  country. 

—  Mr.  John  S.  Wolf  has  sued  the  St  Louis 
and  Keokuk  Railway  Company  for  the  modest 
sum  of  $  500,000,  on  account  of  a  failure  to  ful¬ 
fil  a  contract  with  him. 

—  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly,  of  Boston,  has 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  and  will  assume  bis  duties  upon  the 
opening  of  the  coming  session. 

—  There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as 
to  the  authorship  of  that  amusing  squib  The. 
Battle  of  Dorking,  now  put  down  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Dupree,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Northbrook. 

—  The  wife  of  the  Czarowitz  of  Russia,  for¬ 
merly  the  Princess  Dagmar,  has  had  more 
reputation  for  personal  charms  than  any  other 
feminine  member  of  the  royal  families  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

—  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  American  officers  that  on  a  recent  oc¬ 
casion  he  declined  the  proffer  of  the  services  of 
several  French  officers  who  desired  to  enter  his 
army. 

—  Alvin  Adams,  the  founder  of  the  express 
business  in  this  country,  who  was  a  poor  man 
thirty  years  ago,  now  resides  in  Watertown, 
Mass.,  and  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  in 
New  England. 

—  Charley  Ling,  a  Chinese  of  some  distinc¬ 
tion  at  North  Adams,  where  he  fills  the  office  of 
interpreter,  recently  cut  off  his  cue,  and  created 
great  excitement  thereby  among  his  celestial 
fellow-workmen. 

—  Charles  Lever,  the  novelist,  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  ftom  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
at  the  summer  commencement.  Forty  years 
before  he  had  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Medicine. 

—  The  late  Princess  Letezia  Bonaparte  Wyse 
bequeathed  her  jewelry  and  other  personal  orna¬ 
ments  to  her  daughter  Adelina,  but  left  to  her 
son  Lucien  her  brilliants,  and  appointed  him  her 
universal  legatee  and  heir. 

—  Women  have  astounded  the  conservative 
scholiasts  of  Berlin  by  patting  forth  the  Frau 
Pbillipina  Mangelsdoiff  as  practising  imtherary, 
to  which  she  was  admitted  after  rigid  examina¬ 
tion  and  much  shaking  of  heads. 

—  The  Associated  German  Railways  have  re¬ 
solved  to  present  to  Prince  Bismarck,  as  a  token 
of  gratitiiae,  it  is  vaguely  said,  a  private  rail¬ 
way  carriage  for  his  special  use,  luxuriously 
provided  with  all  comforts.  The  carriage  is 
adapted  for  use  on  all  railway  lines. 

—  A  young  Prussian  officer  who,  as  the  story 
goes,  doubted  the  love  of  his  affianced  bride, 
requested  one  of  his  friends,  after  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  to  inform  her  that  he  had  been  killed, 
and  to  report  to  him  how  she  bore  the  news. 
The  result  was  that  the  girl  committed  suicide; 
and  the  lover,  shocked  at  tbe  tragedy  be  had  so 
unwittingly  caused,  became  a  raving  maniac, 
and  is  now  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  in  Berlin, 
where  he  is  regarded  as  incurable. 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  By  ouk  Special  Ahtist  and  Correspondent. 


A  aUOAil-UOUSE. 


UP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  TO  BATON 
ROUGE. 

WHEN  we  left  New  Orleans,  got  l^e 
steamer  was  thronged  with  fugitives 
from  the  heat  of  the  long  summer.  The 
levee  at  the  foot  of  Canal  Street  was  white 
with  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  white  and 
black  with  f^es,  looking  to  follow  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  already  gone  to  some  yellow- 
feverless  clime,  lliere  were  of  course  the 
usual  scenes  of  distracted  affection  and 
partings  such  as  press  a  great  deal  more  on 
the  public  eye  than  the  private  conveniences 
at  hand  seem  to  make  necessary.  The 
family  with  seven  trunks  that  always  arrives 
just  after  the  plank  is  hauled  in,  causing  the 
delay  so  dear  to  Mississippi  steamboating  — 
well,  that  family  was  there,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  bandbox  and  two  valises  to  share  the 
generil  attention  with  the  adventurous 
young  lady  who,  with  her  particular  friend, 
ascends  to  the  hurricanc-deck  to  give  some 
final  confidential  charge  to  her  relatives  on 


thore,  when  she  might  have  done  it  from  , 
the  deck  below  or  at  her  state-room  door, 
with  half  the  danger  to  her  neck  and  one 
fourth  the  expense  of  breath,  and  with  an 
audience  diminished  by  at  least  two  hun- 
({red.  Then  came  the  heathenish  riot  of 
the  negroes  which  they  call  singing,  and 
which  thrills  one  by  its  utter  strangeness 
and  wildness.  The  cannon  boomed  at  the 
crowd  on  the  levee  and  we  glided  away  up 
stream. 

Both  banks  of  the  river  as  long  as  day¬ 
light  lasted,  presented  the  same  low,  green 
levels  of  all  Lower  Mississippi  scenery 
plantation  succeeding  plantation,  and  silent 
fujar-houses  staring  vacantly  out  of  dull 
windows  over  the  turbid  lapse  of  water  at 
still  sugai^houses  on  the  opposite  bank.  At 
the  hea<l  of  this  article  we  have  given  you 
one  of  these  silent  monsters,  wat>'hing  and 
waiting  beside  the  fields  for  the  young  cane  j 
to  ripen,  nursing  his  sweet-tooth  all  summer  ! 
long. 

Sometimes  as  we  pass  wc  get  far  purple  ! 


glimpses  of  the  high  cypresses  which  stand 
like  a  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  plantations. 
We  even  fancy,  looking  back  tiom  a  sudden 
bend  in  the  rivor  that  we  recognize  the 
veteran  moss-bearded  sentinels  which  stood 
guard  over  the  very  swamp  we  explored 
the  other  day  for  the  benefit  of  art  and 
literature,  and  to  the  hopeless  ruin  of  our 
boots.  On  page  137,  you  have  a  iaithtui 
presentment  ol  that  lu^  wonder.  It  took 
us  a  whole  day  to  get  the  sketch  of  this 
picture,  and  we  have  just  on  our  way  up 
the  river  passed  the  nne  plantation-house 
from  which  our  exploring  party  set  out,  and 
to  which  it  returned  to  spend  the  night. 
From  the  deck  of  .our  swift-gliding  steamer 
we  pointed  out  to  the  captain  the  breezy 
veranda  where  a  strange,  reviving  potion 
was  mixed  for  us,  of  nutmeg,  fresh  eggs,  and 
new  milk.  Verily  this  is  a  latitude  of  mys¬ 
teries,  The  captain  gazed  for  some  mo¬ 
ments  in  mute  sympathy  at  the  scene,  and 
the.i  led  us  noiselessly  away  to  his  room, 
where  he  concocted  something  which  was 


just  like  the  cheering  puzzle  we  had 
mentioned,  —  only  the  captain  substituted 
ice-water  for  nutmeg,  milk,  and  ?ggs ;  and 
from  the  way  he  smacked  bis  lips  and  looked 
benevolent  out  of  his  eyes,  we  presumed 
that  the  effect  was  just  the  same. 

The  day  on  which  the  sketch  of  the 
cypress  swamp  was  made  was  a  very  hot 
one  in  the  middle  of  June,  We  Iclt  the 
plantation-house  in  a  carry-all  drawn  by 
mules,  and  took  our  way  on  through  the 
cane-fields,  the  road  leading  by  the  side  of 
still  canals.  A  luxuriant  mass  of  willows 
grew  about  these  idle  drains,  bending  impo- 
tently  under  the  burden  of  the  meridisn 
sun  and  sutrtresting  shade,  but  withholding  it 
from  us.  We  passed  the  cabins  of  the  ne¬ 
groes,  where  small  black  humanity  thrives 
as  densely  as  the  scum  and  pond-lilies  upon 
'  the  canals.  The  little  wretches  lay  their 
hearts  (and  bare  legs)  against  nature’s  own 
in  an  alHintlon  that  had  the  spirit  cf  fugitive 
jxietry  in  it.  Ilcyond  and  ahead  of  us  in 
every  direction  the  cane-ficlds  spread  them- 
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jelves  out  a  pale-green- 
gea,  and,  Hku  a  green 
*ea  anywhere,  very  de¬ 
ceptive  as  to  distances. 
Finally  the  limit  of  the 
planted  ground  was 
reached,  the  track  we 
had  Ibllowed  thus  I'ar 
diillcd  away  into  the 
inenrst  revery  ol  a  road, 
and  the  mules  floundered 
in  the  mire.  Putting  our 
pantaloons  into  our  bwt- 
legs  and  disembarking, 
we  waded  swamp-wards. 
]t  was  a  long,  arduous 
struggle  we  had  through 
the  tangle  of  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  masi^e3  of 
climbers  and  creept'rs; 
the  ground,  the  trees  were 
covered  with  them ,  the 
sky  was  shutout  by  them. 
As  we  drew  nearer  the 
thick  solitude  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  old  cypresses,  we 
would  occasionally  difr 
turb  a  snake  or  an  alli¬ 
gator,  but  our  unwonted 
presence  in  the  heart  of 
the  swamp  soon  hushed 
all  its  usual  voices.  We 
stood  over  our  Loots  in 
water,  the  only  dry  places 
beinar  the  fuzitive  flower- 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


being  the  fugitive  flower- 
covered  cypress  knees. 

Theie  was  a  strange  still¬ 
ness  in  the  air.  The 
Spanish  moss  drooping  a  hundred  feet 
above  our  heads  from  the  tallest  trees  had 
not  the  slightest  motion.  Gothic  aisles 
dim  with  the  incense  of  a  thousand  creepers 
and  mosses  led  oflF  into  deep  recesses  which 
we  could  not  explore.  While  the  sketch 
for  our  picture  was  making  the  inhabitants 
of  the  swamp  were  betrayed  by  our  silence. 
Some  creature  unrecognizable  would  sud¬ 
denly  dart  along  a  vine-clad  limb  and^van- 
ish  beneath  a  wilderness  of  moss.  Wood- 


“OLD  USCLE  DOMIXIUUE  IS  COMPLETE  Br.OKE  DOWN 


peckers  resumed  their  hammerimg  upon  the 
whoing  boles  of  the  cypresses.  A  white 
crane  rose  like  a  spectre  out  of  the  mys- 
terlous  undergrowth  close  at  hand  and  flew 
silently  away.  Herons  and  sheldrakes  and  1 
all  the  feathered  and  reptile  brethren  in 
this  vast  cathedral  went  on  with  their  beads 
and  paternosters  reckless  of  intrusion  or 
possible  heresy  in  their  midst.  And  then 
those  lank  iconoclasts,  the  mosquitoes,  — 

I  they  were  giants  of  their  kind,  —  every  rood 


ing  to  get  lost  in  theiUf 

_ -  .  —  to  linger  about  them, 

as  smoke  about  a  battle¬ 
field. 

Plucking  a  few  wild- 
flowers  for  handsel,  we 
waded  back  through  V ines 
and  briers,  our  boots 
soaked,  and  our  frames 
and  attire  perspired  out 
of  all  shape  or  style.  As 
we  reached  d^  land 
again  the  sun,  near  the 
horizon,  sent  slanting 
gleams  behind  us  into 
the  dark  wood,  plding 
with  startling  distinct¬ 
ness  some  solitary  spray 
of  vine,  or  mass  of  elder 
blossom  against  gray  mos¬ 
sy  depths.  Under  foot 
the  sensitive  plant  closed 
its  high-bred  leaves  at  our 
approach ;  and  the  de¬ 
licious  breeze  “  whose 
dwelling  is”  almost  al¬ 
ways  in  this  latitude, 

“  tie  light  of  setting 
suns,”  came  up  to  us 
from  the  sea  with  some 
of  the  cool  sensuousness 
that  must  have  tingled 
in  the  nerves  of  Words¬ 
worth  when  he  wrote  that 
line. 

Once  more  in  the  car- 

of  ground  too  maintained  its  million.  Im-  1  alliptor  egg  which  be 
oro^in"  a  fan  out  of  the  green  palmetto,  to  bear  away  as  ^empto  of  the  dangers 
which  ^ws  abundantly  in  the  swamp,  we  we  had  passed.  Thp  the  mules  drew  us  ^ 
k  ^T^tilted  rascals  at  bay.  Before  we  ward  the  plantation  house,  alon»  a  vep  diffi- 
Jureed  to  wadeS^^  cult  road!  We  had  not  gone  far  when  we 

we  w'^re  treated  to  one  of  the  most  magnifi-  came  upon  a  scene  ^t  was  pathetic  and 

cent  effects  that  even  this  lush  mvstery  of  amuMng  by  turns.  There  * 

cent  etlpM  ipi  thunder-storm  of  the  road  wa.s  a  mule-cart  whose  queer  old 

through  those  sombre  arches,  the  peals  seem-  of!  and  gone  on  by  itself.  The  cart  hade 
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dentlj'  overtaken  it,  and  had  been  passing 
®n  without  it,  when  the  crippled  wheel  fell 
to  pieces.  By  the  side  of  the  cart  and  lean¬ 
ing  helplessly  upon  its  rickety  box,  was  a 
negro  who  could  not  have  been  less  than 
ninety-five  years  old.  He  was  gazing  in¬ 
anely  at  the  ruined  cart,  and  the  mule  was 
nuing  inouiringly  at  him.  As  we  came  up, 
ttie  white-naired  veteran  turned  his  eyes  dis¬ 
tressfully  upon  us  and  remarked,  “  Old  Uncle 
Dominique  is  complete  broke  down,  com¬ 
plete  broke  down.”  Alas  1  that  I  have  to 
add,  old  Uncle  Dominique  was  also  hope¬ 
lessly  drunk.  He  had  no  resource  but  the 
one  which  was  a  long  time  dawning  upon 
his  befogged  mind,  namely,  to  take  the  mule 
out  of  its  rope  harness  and  ride  home  with¬ 
out  his  cart. 

While  we  were  telling  the  captain  of  our 
steamer  about  the  mishap  of  the  alligator  egg, 
and  of  old  Uncle  Dominique’s  complete 
breakdown,  supper  was  announced.  We 
found  the  fine  cabin  turned  into  a  sup¬ 
per-room,  and  the  passengers  seated  in  two 
long  lines.  Countless  waiters  were  huny- 
ing  to  and  fro  serving  the  abundance  of  all 
things  found  on  regular  Mississippi  packets. 
Here  we  saw  the  gentle  side  of  our  big 
captain.  Seated  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
terminable  table,  he  was  as  much  at 
home  with  the  ladies  as  he  had  been  with  the 

Entlemen  at  the  bar  of  the  drinking-saloon 
e  seemed  to  know  just  the  word,  and 
when  and  how  to  say  it  to  the  pretty  little 
plantercss  at  his  rigl&t ;  and  to  her  mother 
on  his  left  he  was  the  mirror  of  meek  cour¬ 
tesy.  His  grammar  was  not  always  the  best, 
but  the  commander  of  a  steamboat,  who  is 
also  a  large-framed  man,  is  very  properly 
dearer  to  the  female  heart  than  any  mere 
captain  of  verbs  and  adverbs. 

After  supper  it  was  delightful  on  deck. 
There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  grand  old 
river,  but  the  swift  movement  of  the  boat 
made  a  cool  breeze.  If  there  ever  was  an 
excuse  for  smoking  it  was  than  and  there. 
The  sky  winked  at  it,  as  the  Captain  re¬ 
marked,  looking  down  the  long  line  of 
lighted  cigars,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
heat  lightning.  It  was  by  this  heat  light¬ 
ning  that  we  caught  distant  glimpses  of  the 
great  crevasse  at  Bonnet  Carre,  which  we 
passed  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Our  boat  kept  well  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  out  of  harm's  way. 
The  crevasse  is  now  stud  to  be  two  thousand 
yards  wide.  In  the  distance  the  vast  gorge 
looks  like  a  lake.  The  water  is  not  low 
enough  yet  to  warrant  the  engineers  in 
renewing  their  attempts  to  stop  the  break 
and  rebuild  the  levees. 

We  sat  far  into  the  cool  night  listening 
to  the  gossip  of  the  captain  about  boats 
burnt  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  boats  and 
men  blown  clear  out  of  water.  Then 
we  retired  to  our  state-room  just  under  the 
whistle  and  just  over  the  machinery.  The 
boat  seemed  always  stopping  and  the 
whistle  always  going.  After  a  night  ol 
terrified  dreams  and  much  waking,  we  were 
called  to  breakfast  and  warned  that  we  were 
near  Baton  Rouge.  The  shell  of  the  old 
State  House  of  Liouisiana  was  already  in 
sight  when  we  reached  the  deck.  The 
white  walls  stand  out  imposingly  from  the 
beautiful  terraced  garden,  and  the  fine  trees 
in  front  and  in  the  rear  of  them.  Distance 
has  the  same  restoring  effect  upon  the  build¬ 
ing  as  the  moonlight  always  has  with  more 
dilapidated  ruins.  From  the  river  the  State 
House  does  not  look  like  a  ruin  at  all.  Bat 
near  at  hand  it  is  as  hollow  and  empty  as  the 
present  legislation  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
not  indeed  be  hard  to  show  that  this  build¬ 
ing  is  in  almost  every  way  typical  of  the 
legislative  fortunes  of  that  State.  In  the 
ganien,  which  slopes  finely  toward  the  river, 
we  found,  when  we  visited  it,  all  the  rare 
and  costly  trees  that  one  can  imagine,  now 
used  to  shade  a  few  invalid  horses.  The 
poor  beasts  seemed  too  weak  to  do  much 
damage  to  the  shrubbery'.  One  old  fellow 
had  his  feet  swathed  in  large  cloths,  and  the 
exotic  luxury  of  his  surroundings  struck  us 
as  very  appropriate  for  a  horse  with  the  gout. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  garden  was  once 
bright  and  cool  with  a  fountain,  the  large 
basin  of  which  is  now  covered  with  scum. 
Geese  and  snakes  thrive  here  amicably. 
Nothing  is  left  inside  the  State  House  but 
the  bare  brick  walls ;  even  the  dtbris  seems 
to  have  been  removed.  The  exterior  was 
of  white  stucco,  with  marble  dressings. 
The  structure  is  a  species  of  castellated 
Tudor  Gothic,  and  our  young  country,  I 
think,  has  no  other  ruin  so  fine.  Near 
one  of  the  front  windows  is  the  mark  of 
a  cannon-ball  which  no  doubt  struck  there 
when  the  gunboats  opened  on  Baton  Rouge. 
As  is  well  known,  the  State  House  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  after  the  Federal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  tho  town.  It  was  at  that  time  oc¬ 


cupied  by  Confederate  prisoners.  How  it 
came  to  burn  appears  to  be  an  unsettled 

E)int,  at  least  among  the  citizens  of  Baton 
ouge.  The  majority  lean  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  prisoners  set  the  building  on 
fire,  in  the  hope  of  escape.  It  was  put  out 
once,  and  the  flames  broke  forth  within 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  and  left  the 
structure  the  vrreck  it  is  now.  In  our  en¬ 
graving  we  have  given  you  a  view  of  the 
building  as  it  looked  to  us  in  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  very  much  as  it  looks  at  anytime 
to  the  traveller  as  he  passes  oa  the  river. 

Baton  Rouge  itself  is  a  very  dull,  sleepy 
place.  The  only  very  constant  signs  of 
'ife  we  discovered  were  in  the  billiard 
saloon  just  opposite  our  hotel.  The  balls 
were  bumping  and  carroming  from  early 
morning  until  late  into  the  night.  In  the 
heat  of  the  day  we  noticed  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  continued  the  sport  in  their  under¬ 
shirts.  We  arrived  just  too  late  for  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Univer-xity.  This  institution  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  D^f  and  Dumb  Asylum  here, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  college  building 
near  Alexandria.  'The  students  are  called 
cadets,  and  wear  a  cadet  uniform.  'The 
college  is  established  on  a  military  basis, 
and  is,  it  is  said,  the  especial  pet  and  pride 
of  General  Sherman.  What  is  better,  it  is 
prosperous  and  well  conducted,  and  has 
instructors  in  its  various  scientific,  military, 
and  classical  departments  of  whom  every 
one  speaks  iu  the  highest  praise. 

The  military  post  of  Baton  Rouge  was 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  command  of  that 
stanch  old  regular.  General  Sully,  though 
when  these  lines  are  printed  he  will  have 
folded  his  tents,  like  the  Arabs  and  all  army 
ofllcers,  and  silently  stolen  away  to  other 
quarters.  At  the  barracks  we  saw  where 
the  whirlwind  a  few  weeks  ago  had  swept 
away  one  of  the  strongest  buildings  and 
two  rows  of  China  trees,  leaving  almost 
evm  thing  else  intact. 

The  State  Prison  is  a  large  building  built 
on  the  general  plan  of  state  prisons  else¬ 
where.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  from 
all  Northern  penitentiaries,  I  think,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  wholly  in  private  hands.  The 
Louisiana  Legislature  has  leased  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  a  company  for  twenty-one  years. 
The  State  furnishes  the  machinery  and  the 
prisoners  to  this  company.  The  company 
feeds  and  clothes  the  prisoners  and  has 
to  keep  the  machinerj'  in  repair.  The 
profits  of  the  enforced  labor  go  wholly  to 
the  company.  There  are  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  male  and  eight  female  prisoners, 
averaging  about  three  negroes  to  one  white 
m.in.  There  are  no  white  women  among 
the  prisoners.  No  statistics  of  the  prison 
are  published.  There  are  thought  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred  murderers  among  the 
prisoners,  yet  little  or  no  distinction  is  made 
among  them.  The  murderers  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  be  proud,  but  work  around 
leisurely  in  the  yards  or  in  the  cotton  mill 
along  side  of  the  cheapest  thief.  The 
keeper  who  showed  us  about  the  prison  did 
not  seem  to  know  more  than  half  of  the 
■wretches  who  Ad  been  put  in  there  for 
taking  life.  The  whole  place  is  turned  into 
a  cotton  factory.  The  looms  run  day  and 
night.  Some  of  the  prisoners  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paid  Chinamen  work 
from  dark  to  daylight.  The  farming  out  of 
the  prison  is  evidently  a  legislative  job,  but 
whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  is  more  than  a  mere  passing  stranger 
is  qualified  to  decide.  The  prisoners  seem 
to  have  an  easier  time  than  they  do  in  some 
of  the  Northern  penitentiaries. 

We  had  to  spend  a  night  in  Baton  Rouge, 
and  we  found  the  hotel  in  size  not  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  hospitable  good-will  of 
our  host.  There  were  several  beds  in  our 
room.  During  the  afternoon  a  couple  of 
gentlemen  were  billeted  upon  us,  but  for¬ 
tunately  about  dark  a  steamboat  came  and 
took  them  out  of  their  uncon  if. /rtable  quar¬ 
ters  down  to  New  Orleans.  Then  we  were 
assured  that  the  room  was  ours,  and  we 
locked  the  door  and  went  to  bed.  What 
was  our  surprise  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  sec  two  gentlemen  coming  in  through  the 
window  and  deliberately  oceupying  the 
vacant  beds.  These  two  gentlemen  dis¬ 
appeared  about  daylight  as  mysteriously  as 
they  had  come,  and  we  have  n’t  got  over 
wondering  about  them  yet. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Baton  Rouge  we 
came  upon  the  scene  represented  in  our 
picture  of  the  moss-gatherers.  It  is  the 
beautiful  Spanish  moss  which  these  casv- 
going  harvesters  are  collecting.  They  strip 
it  from  the  trees,  and  sell  directly  to  regular 
dealers  or  prepare  it  for  its  u.se  in  mattresses 
by  rude  processes  of  their  own.  The  com¬ 
mon  way  of  curing  the  moss  is  to  bury  it 
where  water  will  reach  it ;  it  is  also  pre¬ 


pared  by  a  better  and  quicker  chemical 
process.  There  is  nothing  perhaps  in  vege¬ 
table  nature  that  leads  a  dreamier  litb  than 
Spanish  moss ;  it  is  the  very  picture  of  re¬ 
pose  when  its  sleepy  hammocks  festoon  the 
woods ;  long  before  it  reaches  its  civilized 
apotheosis  in  the  mattress,  it  invites  its 
own  weary  gleaner  to  forgetfulness  of  his 
toil,  and  he  accepts  the  invitation  with  the 
loose  heartiness  in  which  you  will  see  him 
sprawled  upon  his  back  in  our  engraving, 
and  then,  too,  ceasing  to  form  the  exquisite 
drapery  of  the  trees,  it  pulls  the  drapery 
of  its  couch  around  it,  fancifully  speaking, 
and  thousandi^ie  down  upon  it  to  pleasant 
dreams. 

Our  next  paper  will  give  some  account  of 
our  voyage  farther  up  the  river  to  Natchez. 


THE  COMMUNITY  OF  SALEM-ON-ERIE. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  occasion  to 
travel  over  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  west 
of  Buffalo,  is  attracted  by  the  charming  lit¬ 
tle  station  of  Brocton,  in  Chautaque  County, 
New  York.  Perhaps  the  first  appeal  to  the 
tired  passenger  is  the  brilliant  display  of 
flowers  which  gleam  through  the  glass  sides 
of  the  conservatory  adjoining  the  restaurant. 
It  is  tempting  enough,  and  many  seize  the  op- 

Eortunity  offered  them  by  the  few  moments’ 
alt,  to  transfer  a  fragrant  tea-rose  or  a  pot 
of  geranium  from  the  damp  seclusion  of  the 
greenhouse  to  the  dusty  car.  But  far  be¬ 
yond  this  is  the  additional  charm  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  place.  For  here, 
about  three  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lake  Harris  established  himself  with  a  few 
chosen  fnends,  who  like  himself  were  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  also,  like  himself,  believed  in 
him. 

What  the  world  has  since  learned  of  them 
is  very  little,  and  this  little  in  such  con¬ 
flicting  statements,  that  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  them  and  their  manner  of  living 
has  been  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  by  his  “Blithedale  Ro¬ 
mance,”  has  thrown  over  all  “communities” 
a  romantic  interest.  And  then,  too,  people 
who  exclude  the  world, '  and  live  totally 
among  themselves,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
curiosity.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being  dif¬ 
ficult  ot  access  is  enough  to  make  everj-  one 
take  great  pains  to  follow  them  up,  and  see 
in  what  they  differ  from  others,  and  to 
try  to  find  out  what  manner  of  people  they 
are,  who  have  come  to  believe  that  an  un¬ 
usual  way  of  living  is  the  right  way.  And 
this  particular  association  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  most,  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  names  among  its  members  widely  known 
in  theological,  literary,  and  political  circles. 
Mr.  Harns,  the  founder  of  Salesi-on-Erie, 
as  he  calls  his  place,  is  so  well  known 
through  his  writings  and  otherwise,  that 
little  need  be  said  of  him.  Formerly  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  Universalist  preacher 
in  New  York,  afterwards  a  thorough  “in¬ 
vestigator”  of  Spiritualism,  —  being  him¬ 
self  a  medium,  receiving  revelations,  &c.  — 
then  a  Swedenborgian,  though  never  quite 
acceptable  to  that  church  in  this  country, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  became  well 
known,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer ;  and 
finally,  returning  to  America,  he  established 
the  association  of  which  I  write. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  him  from 
England  were  Lady  Oliphant  and  her  son, 
Hon.  Lawrence  Oliphant  Both  are  well 
known  in  the  literary  world ;  and  Mr.  Oli¬ 
phant,  when  he  left  England,  gave  up  his 
seat  in  parliament,  where  he  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  active  member. 

Knowing  these  facts  and  a  few  others,  I 
was  very  curions  to  learn  more ;  so,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  equally  curious,  I  “  stopped 
off”  at  Brocton,  a  few  days  since.  Natu¬ 
rally  supposing  it  to  be  an  organized  com¬ 
munity,  we  inquired  of  the  lady  in  charge 
of  the  restaurant,  where  we  should  find  the 
head-quarters  of  the  “  Harris  community.” 
Her  very  prompt  reply  was  that  there  was 
no  head-quarters, — in  fact,  no  “  community  ” 
(evidently  a  very  offensive  word  to  her) 
further  than  a  few  people  who  had  come 
together  and  were  “  trying  to  live  out  ”  cer¬ 
tain  principles  which  they  believed  to  be 
true,  and  wnich  they  endeavored  to  practise 
without  interfering  with  others.  Her  man¬ 
ner  in  saying  this  left  us  plainly  to  infer 
that  non  interference  at  the  hands  of  others 
was  all  they  required.  Following  up  this 
rather  discouraging  beginning,  we  succeeded 
in  convincing  her  that  our  purpose  in  coming 
here  was  not  wholly  impertinent,  and  she 
became  a  little  more  inclined  to  talk.  We 
found  her  to  be  a  very  intelligent  Scotch 
woman,  and  exceedingly  well  informed  in 
matters  relating  to  her  sect.  Shu  told  us 
they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  numerous 
reporters,  who  often  misrepresented  them, 


and  this  evidently  made  them  very  wary  of 
strangers.  Seeing  there  was  little  to  be 
learned  from  her,  we  walked  over  to  the 
hotel  where  we  proposed  to  stop  a  day  or 
two.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  call  it  a 
hotel,  it  is  so  much  more  like  a  quiet  private 
house;  for,  ringing  at  the  d<X)r-l)ell,  you 
are  received  as  if  a  ceremonious  caller,  and 
shown  into  an  exquisitely  clean  parlor,  and 
then  to  your  rooms,  where  the  same  order 
reigns.  Remembering  that  “  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness  ”  vou  are  ready  to  think 
these  people  are  well  advanced  on  the  up¬ 
ward  path. 

The  landladies  were  very  ob’dging,  but, 
like  the  lady  at  the  restaurant,  very  reli- 
cent.  If  Mr.  Harris  intentionallv  places 
women  at  these  outposts,  I  think  Miss  An¬ 
thony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  the  rest  ought  to 
accept  the  fact  as  a  compliment  paid  to  the 
superiority  of  women  over  men  in  keeping 
their  own  counsel ;  for  while  they,  witnout 
an  exception,  became  silent  upon  the  slight¬ 
est  approach  to  the  subject  we  were  interest¬ 
ed  in,  the  men,  as  invariably,  were  willing 
to  talk.  The  women,  indeed,  seemed  to 
pride  themselves  upon  effectually  thwarting 
members  of  the  press ;  one  old  lady  saying, 
with  the  most  intenro  satisfaction,  “  Re¬ 
porters  often  come  along  hero,  but  they 
don’t  make  much  out  of  us"  I  think  to 
this  reticence  is  owing  much  of  the  mis¬ 
representation  they  complain  of.  Of  course 
as  a  class  “  Interviewers  ”  are  not  pleasant ; 
still,  if  they  were  treated  openly,  and  such 
things  told  them  as  were  of  common  in¬ 
terest,  certainly  all  room  for  speculation 
would  be  lost,  and  those  enterjinsing  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  have  facts  to  work  with,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  draw  upon  their  fancy. 

By  conversation  and  observation  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  what  we  lesumed  —  and  is,  wo 
believe,  all  there  is  to  learn  —  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  at  Salem-on-Erie. 

The  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Hanis  in 
the  Herald  of  Light  of  Maj',  1860,  are 
what  we  believe  they  are  trying  to  “live 
out.”  “  'The  man  of  the  new  age  should  be 
as  universal  in  siim,  as  comprehensive  in 
tolerance,  as  are  the  free  unchiudered 
heavens.  To  our  brethren  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations,  to  upright  seekers  after  the  Divine 
Word  and  Will,  through  all  the  world,  we 
would  extend  not  alone  the  hand  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  but  its  living  heart.  We  enter  into  no 
criticism  of  religious  sects  that  exist.  Our 
mission  is,  as  one  of  many  providential 
workers,  with  whom  the  age  travails,  to 
unveil  that  large  Christianity  of  the  future, 
when  man  shall  regain  his  primal  heritage, 
and  breathe,  and  act,  and  meditate,  from 
the  instant  inspiration  of  indwelling  God.” 

The  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  this 
association,  rests  in  Mr.  Harris’s  own  mind, 
and  is  subject  to  change  whenever  he  may 
choose  to  make  any.  As  we  gathered 
from  one  of  his  friends,  their  system  is  a 
Theocracy,  administered  by  or  tlirough  Mr. 
Harris,  as  their  Moses.  At  all  times  he 
believes  himself  to  be  spirituallv  and  di¬ 
vinely  guided,  and  claims  for  himself  a 
special  preparation  and  mission.  While 
this  claim  is  similar  to  that  made  by  Swe¬ 
denborg,  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  different;  for  where  Swedenborg  offers 
his  system  of  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as 
suited  to  the  advanced  intellectual  state  of 
the  age,  and  addressed  to  the  intellect  mere¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  instruct,  Mr.  Harris  goes 
further,  and  believes  himself  not  only  au¬ 
thorized  to  instruct  but  to  direct  and  regu¬ 
late  the  conduct  of  men.  By  those  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  both,  great 
similarity  of  style  is  said  to  exist,  though 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  being  originally 
in  English,  are  much  easier  and  more  fa¬ 
miliar  than  those  of  Swedenborg. 

At  Salem-on-Erie  they  profess  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  live  up  to  that  highest  state  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  wnich  each  one  will  take  more 
pleasure  in  doing  some  useful  service  for 
another,  from  the  love  of  it,  than  in  serving 
himself.  They  hold  that  the  Divine  Will 
is  made  known  to  them  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Mr.  Harris,  whom  they  believe 
to  be  in  constant  intercourse  with  Heaven 
for  that  end.  (Thus  far  they  accept  spirit¬ 
ualism,  but  they  reject  the  system  of  gen¬ 
eral  mediumship  and  constant  intercourse 
with  the  spiritusti  world,  as  profitless,  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  even  profane.)  This  they  think 
IS  the  commencement  of  the  living  of  a  really 
heavenly  life  upon  earth.  According  to  them 
such  a  life  must  begin  at  a  centre,  from 
which  the  influence  will  be  extended  over 
the  whole  world ;  and  accepting  Mr.  Harris 
as  that  centre,  and  believing  that  the  will  of 
Heaven  is  transmitted  to  them  through  him, 
they  submit  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and 
cheerfully  acknowledge  his  authority.  Ho 
finds  for  each  his  work,  or,  as  they  term  it, 
his  use.  Often  their  uses  vary ;  they  may 
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be  at  home  or  beyond  the  ocean,  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  fulfil  them  is  a  recognition  of 
their  Divine  ordering,  and  shows  a  desire 
to  serve  God.  In  speaking  of  this,  one  of 
the  men  said,  “  I  am  here  now,  and  happy 
in  my  use  ;  to-morrow  I  may  be  ordered 
back  to  England  to  my  old  business.  My 
duty  is  to  go  cheerfully  to  my  new  use,  and 
do  it,  from  a  love  of  doing  what  is  useful  to 
others.”  Even  here  they  have  no  perma¬ 
nent  homes,  but  live  from  house  to  house  as 
is  most  suitable  to  their  uses ;  but  so  far  as 
I  could  learn,  families  are  never  separated. 

We  learned  from  the  same  person  that 
their  system  of  life  is  very  readily  accepted 
by  foreigners,  especially  by  the  Japanese, 
and  that  the  present  ambassador  from  Japan 
—  Mr.  Mori  —  holds  the  same  religious  be¬ 
lief  with  themselves,  and  has  lately  visited 
them  at  Brocton. 

Many  ineffectual  attempts  are  made  to 
join  this  Brotherhood,  ana  I  imagine  that 
by  the  initiated,  a  good  deal  of  quiet  fun 
is  enjoyed  over  the  disappointed  aspirants. 

Mr. - said  to  me  :  “Numbers  of  people 

come  here  to  join  us,  not  understanoing  at 
all  what  their  life  here  would  be;  and  when 
they  find  out  that  it  is  to  be  one  of  hard  work, 
severe  discipline,  and  self-denial,  they  hurry 
away."  Those  joining  the  society,  give  their 
property  to  it,  and  if  they  become  discontented 
or  are  found  by  Mr.  Harris  to  be  unsuited  lor 
such  a  life,  it  is  returned  to  them  upon 
leaving.  There  are  now  only  about  sixty- 
five  members,  and  not  over  twenty  of  them 
are  men,  the  remainder  being  women  and 
children. 

As  Mr.  Harris,  Lady  and  Mr.  Oliphant 
happened  to  be  away  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  we  missed  seeing  the  three  most  noted 
members  and  also  failed  to  hear  Mr.  Harris 

f)rcach,  which,  we  were  assured,  would  have 
leen  delightfiil  to  us.  When  he  is  absent 
they  have  no  preaching  at  all,  but  those 
who  desire  it  observe  Sunday  with  singing 
and  prayer.  Those  who  do  not  care  to 
meet  with  the  others,  work  if  they  feel 
disposed ;  for,  as  they  say,  since  they  nei¬ 
ther  work  for  themselves  nor  for  gain,  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  it. 

I  asked  how  such  people  as  the  Oliphants 
became  interested,  and  was  told  that  Mr. 
Harris  had  seen  them  spiritually  before  he 
met  them,  and  knew  them  at  once  when  he 
saw  them  in  England.  Lady  Oliphant  is 
eighty  years  of  age ;  and  yet  she  taxes  care 
of  her  own  rooms,  and  seems  to  conform  to 
their  mode  of  life.  She  is  at  present  in 
England  with  her  son.  Mr.  Oliphant  is 
about  forty  years  old,  and  is  unmarried.  1 
would  have  been  glad  to  persuade  my  in¬ 
formant  that  about  him,  at  least,  there  was 
something  romantic,  but  1  could  not.  I  could 
only  make  him  out  to  be  a  pleasant  practical 
man,  liking  his  life  here,  travelling  a  good 
deal,  and  gecting  plenty  of  amusement  out 
of  having  to  “  do  the  chores  ”  and  studying 
American  life  as  he  sees  it.  Not  long  since 
his  use  was  seen  to  be  in  Europe,  and  Mr. 
Harris  sent  him  there  to  find  it,  and  he  did 
so,  in  becoming  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  As  Mr.  Harris  is  also  in 
England,  he  directs  the  business  here  by 
letter.  A  young  Japanese,  who  is  a  favorite 
in  the  society,  is  with  their  leader  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  attendant. 

“They  may  return  to-morrow,  or  in  a 
year,  or  perhaps  never,  but  their  staying 
away  does  not  sever  their  connection  with 
this  society.  It  is  a  place  of  training,  and 
they  go  abroad  to  find  their  uses,  or  they 
may  be  sent  away  as  a  correction,”  was  a 
remark  made  to  me. 

We  asked  if  there  was  any  provision 
made  for  succession  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  death ;  but  we  were  told  there  was 
none ;  that  no  necessity  for  any  was  seen ; 
since  provision  would  certainly  be  made 
when  the  time  came. 

They  speak  with  the  deepest  affection  of 
their  leader,  and  seem  to  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  him,  and,  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  judge,  iheir  lives  pass  smoothly  and 
pleasantly. 

Tliere  is  the  greatest  freedom  of  opinion 
among  them,  and  1  do  not  think  any  religious 
creed  would  be  presented  to  a  person  unit¬ 
ing  with  them.  The  one  great  doctrine  of 
their  system  seems  to  be  that  the  descent 
of  Heaven  through  the  appointed  medium 
(at  present  Mr.  Harris)  must  control  all 
else. 

The  society  owns  about  two  thousand 
acres  of  fine  land,  lying  along  the  lake  shore. 
Of  this,  about  eightjf  acres  are  in  vineyards, 
the  remainder  is  tarnied  as  well  as  their 
small  force  of  workingmen  will  allow.  From 
their  vineyards  they  make  four  or  five  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wine,  using  the  Ionia,  Ca¬ 
tawba,  Isabella,  and  Delaware  grapes. 

We  visited  their  wine-cellar,  where  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  tasting 


their  wines.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  | 
greatly  over-estimating  their  stock  on  hand  | 
to  state  it  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  wines  are  pronounced,  by  judges,  excel¬ 
lent.  They  contain  no  alcohol  beyond  that 
generated  by  the  grape-juice  and  the  small 
percentage  — from  ten  to  fifteen  —  of  sugar  j 
added  to  the  sweeter  wines.  The  port,  j 
made  from  the  Norton  grapes,  is  pure  juice,  i 
These  grapes  were  brought  ftxtm  Missoiui,  ! 
from  a  vineyard  once  belonging  to  a  mem-  | 
ber  of  the  society.  Improvements  are  being  j 
made,  and  the  cellar  enlarged,  so  that  this  j 
branch  of  industry  will  soon  be  carried  for-  / 
ward  on  a  larger  scale.  As  they  have  no  ' 
motive,  not  even  money-making,  for  adul¬ 
terating  their  wines,  there  is  no  reason  for  { 
doubting  their  purity. 

Besides  the  wine-cellar  and  farming,  the 
society  also  keeps  up  the  restaurant  at  the 
station;  and  that  it  is  well  kept,  all  who  , 
have  entered  it  can  testify :  at  the  hotel  you  : 

(;et  very  comlbrtable  boarding  for  two  dol-  • 
ars  and  a  half  a  day.  It  seems  to  be  well 
patronized,  and  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Corry  roads.  The  broth¬ 
erhood  also  have  extensive  greenhouses, 
which  contain  some  rare  plants,  especially 
those  lately  received  from  Japan.  ISiey 
have  quite  a  lar^e  trade  in  the  floral  line,  ! 
and  were  busy  dipping  plants  to  various  | 
points,  llie  grounds  about  the  hotel  are  | 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  a  great  i 
variety  of  flowers  and  shrubs.  They  pro-  I 
pose  further  to  beautify  the  place  with  ! 
shade-trees,  which  are  greatly  needed.  | 
The  scarcity  of  help  —  they  hire  none  at  ■ 
all  —  makes  tiieir  woA  move  slowly.  The  ! 
women  seem  to  work  with  the  men,  and 
assist  in  many  kinds  of  labor.  With  plenty 
of  help  and  the  proper  incentives  to  labor, 
Salem-on-Erie  could  not  only  be  made  a 

f»lace  of  “  perfect  peace,”  but  of  perfect 
ovcliness,  with  Lake  Erie  on  one  side,  and 
the  beautiful  Chautaque  Hills  rising  up  in  | 
heavily  wooded  slopes  on  the  other.  How  I 
long  it  will  be  the  home  of  these  people  — 
or  how  long  the  society  itself  will  last,  time 
only  can  show.  A.  T.  H. 


AN  AFRICAN  HAREM. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Comhill  Magazine 
describes  a  visit  which  he  once  made, 
with  Dr.  Livingstone,  to  the  harem  of  a  j 
Prince  of  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  He 
says :  —  1 

After  inviting  us  to  be  seated,  the  Prince  , 
left  us,  in  order  to  apprise  his  wives  of  our  | 
arrival.  He  went  out  by  a  doorway  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  damask  hanging,  which,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  led  to  the  ladies’  apartments.  He 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  with  him 
came,  not  a  wife,  but  a  little  Malay  woman, 
old  and  shrivelled,  but  full  of  vivacity.  Her 
sharp,  sbrill  voice  rang  through  the  room 
when  she  announced  that  the  ladies  would  ; 
soon  appear.  She  was  evidently  the  jani-  | 
tress  of  the  harem,  and  the  Prince  seemed  ! 
to  be  much  in  awe  of  her.  She  was  born  at  . 
Cape  Town,  but  had  many  years  ago  mar¬ 
ried  a  Johanna  man.  She  spoke  English  I 
very  imperfectly,  but  Dutch  like  a  Dutch-  | 
lander ;  and  when  she  found  that  Dr.  Liv-  | 
ingstone  could  speak  that  language,  her  i 
pleasure  was  so  demonstrative  I  thought  j 
she  would  have  embraced  him. 

A  curtain  was  withdrawn,  and,  standing  ' 
in  a  row  on  either  side  of  the  passage,  we  | 
saw  a  number  of  little  slave  girls,  some  of  | 
whom  were  very  gayly  dressed.  Then  there  , 
came  from  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  passage  a  ! 
stout  lady  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  I 
whose  face  was  only  saved  from  being  com-  ' 
monplace  by  her  large  and  really  beautiful 
eyes.  Her  appearance  as  she  entered  the 
room  was  dazzling.  The  bodice  of  her  dress  | 
was  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  short  skirt  was  of  j 
Indian  muslin,  elaborately  worked  with  gold  \ 
and  silver  thread ;  her  drawers  were  of  the 
same  material  and  similarly  ornamented.  ; 
Her  naked  feet  were  slipped  into  richly  ' 
adorned  sandals,  and  on  her  hair  she  wore  ; 
a  purple  velvet  fez-shaped  cap  that  was  re-  ( 
fulgent  with  gold  lace  and  jeweis.  Round 
her  waist  she  had  a  jewelled  zone,  and  I 
round  her  neck  “jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  | 
of  gold”  were  multiplied  in  a  barbarous  i 
prolusion ;  she  had  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  i 
she  wore  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets  of  ! 
gold ;  and  her  ears  were  strangely  decorated, 
for  not  only  were  the  lower  lobes  peilbrated, 
but  the  rim  of  each  ear  was  pierced  in  sev¬ 
eral  places,  and  instead  of  one  jewelled  drop 
each  ear  sustained  four  or  five. 

The  first  effect  produced  on  me  by  this 
profuse  display  of  personal  ornamentation 
was  amazement,  and  then  the  absurdity  of 
it  appeared  so  great  that  it  was  ditficult  to 
refrain  from  laughter.  Yet  we  could  not 
help  being  plca.sed  with  the  woman  who  liad 
taken  so  much  pains  with  herself  to  please 


us;  and  when  she  came  forward  to  shake  ( 
hands,  which  she  did  rather  awkwardly,  we  , 
bowed  our  lowest  and  smiled  our  sweetest,  i 
To  her  succeeded  a  tall,  finely  built,  very  ' 
handsome  woman,  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  Her  figure  was  perfect ;  the  grace  of  j 
her  carriage  was  faultless,  and  her  large  | 
black  eyes  were  so  lustrous  they  seemed  to  | 
flash  light. 

With  the  first  lady  the  richness  of  costume  ; 
was  most  prominent,  but  with  this  woman 
the  beauty  of  her  person  far  outshone  the  | 
magnificence  of  her  attire.  She  was  dressed  i 
and  ornamented,  with  some  slight  variation,  ' 
like  unto  her  sister-wife,  to  whom,  indeed, 
she  was  really  a  sister ;  for  the  Prince  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  were  the  children  not 
only  of  the  same  father  but  by  the  same 
mother.  She  moved  toward  us  like  a  queen 
—  self-possessed  and  gracious ;  and  though 
she  had  not  the  manner  of  a  European  lady, 
the  mode  of  her  handshaking  was  unim¬ 
peachable.  A  few  moments  elapsed  be.^ure 
the  third  wife  presented  herself.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  was  insignificant,  her  features  ex¬ 
pressionless  ;  her  eyes  lacked  lustre,  her 
form,  though  not  angular,  was  spare  and 
destitute  or  all  grace ;  her  movements  were 
awkward,  and  though  dressed  not  less  grand¬ 
ly  than  the  others,  her  costume  appeared  far 
less  resplendent. 


ABOUT  HANDWRITING. 

ONE’S  handwriting  is  interesting  for  this 
among  other  reasons :  that  many  persons 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  judging  the  mental 
character  of  a  man  from  bis  calligraphy.  It 
was  Shenstone  if  wc  remember  rightly,  who 
said,  “  Show  me  a  man’s  handwriting,  and  I 
will  tell  you  his  character.”  Cibber,  in  Ws  life  of 
Andrew  Marvell,  says  :  “  The  person  whom  he 
addressed  was  an  abbot  [abbe  famous  for  en¬ 
tering  into  the  qualities  of  those  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  prognosticating  their  good  nr  bad 
fortune,  from  an  inspection  of  their  handwriting.” 
William  von  Humboldt  once  said :  “  The  hand¬ 
writing  always  retains  something  characteristic 
of  a  man ;  bu(  that  of  Goethe  (wlio  wrote  a 
large  flowing  hand)  was,  I  must  confess,  not  one 
that  could  show  his  individuality.  Schiller 
wrote,  according  to  my  judgment,  a  much  more 
self-showing  hand,  peculiar  to  him.”  We  can 
all  of  us  say,  each  for  himself,  what  kind  of  an¬ 
swer  experience  gives  to  this  problem.  We 
know  harum-scarum  men  whose  nandwriting  is 
small,  neat,  and  careful ;  and  slow,  cautious, 
methodical  men  who  write  a  large,  bold,  flowing 
hand.  Ladies  can  hardly  have  any  characteris¬ 
tic  in  this  particular,  seeing  that  the  fashion¬ 
able  angular  hand  is  pretty  much  alike  in  all. 

Whether  or  not  wc  can  really  determine  a 
man’s  character  by  his  handwriting,  we  can 
most  certainly  identify  him  by  its  means  to  a 
large  degree.  Not  knowing  a  particular  person, 
we  may  be  able  or  unable  to  judge  what  sort  of 
man  he  is  by  looking  at  his  handwriting ;  but 
knowing  both  him  and  his  writing  wc  have  a 
much  letter  chance  of  determining  whether  a 
certain  letter  or  document  may  safely  lie  attribu¬ 
ted  to  him ;  or,  not  knowing  him  at  all,  we  may 
judge  whether  two  pieces  of  writing  are  by  the 
same  hand.  Of  course,  the  standard  of  compari¬ 
son  here  is,  good  comjiosirion  expressed  in  per¬ 
fect  calligraphy  ;  the  greater  the  departure  from 
this  standard,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  identi  ■ 
fying  the  writer,  seeing  that  the  departure  may 
be  made  in  an  almost  infini  e  number  of  ways. 
Good  handwriting  is  not  so  much  attended  to 
now  as  in  past  days.  The  old  writing-masters 
took  so  much  pride  in  their  work  os  to  claim  for 
it  a  rank  among  the  tine  arts.  What  they 
could  do  in  this  way  may  he  seen  in  the  title- 
pages  of  costly  books ;  a  writing-master,  or  pro¬ 
fessed  penman,  wrote  out  the  whole  title-page  in 
full  size,  and  a  copper-plate  tngraver  then  repro¬ 
duced  it.  They  prided  themselves  also  on  the 
power  of  writing  a  great  mass  of  words  within 
a  small  compass.  Fetcr  Hales,  a  famous  pen¬ 
man  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote 
within  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny  (iu  Latin) 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,the  Ten  Command-  | 
ments,  a  prayer  for  the  Queen,  his  posy,  his  ; 
name,  the  day  of  the  mouth,  the  year  of  our  j 
Lord,  and  the  year  of  the  Queen’s  reign ;  he  in¬ 
serted  it,  covered  with  crystal,  in  a  gold  ring, 
which  Elizabeth  wore  on  her  linger;  and  he  also  ! 
presented  a  magnifying-glass  wherewith  to  read 
the  tiny  writing.  Of  the  writing-masters,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  someaflected  the 
classical  or  severe  style,  some  the  ornate  or  flow-  I 
ing,  but  all  alike  claimed  to  be  artists  ;  and  one  i 
is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation,  because  the 
Royal  Academicians  would  not  make  him  one 
of  their  number. 

Of  course  the  most  direct  departure  from 
good  penmanshi])  is  an  intentional  productiou  of 
bad  ;  and  this  taste  has  at  certain  times  been  in 
fashion.  Hamlet,  as  we  know,  says :  — 

“  Some  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labord  much 
Ilow  to  forget  that  learning.” 

The  Humorist,  in  1724,  gave  (with  plenty  of  ini¬ 
tial  capitals)  the  following  bit  of  satire:  “The 
Baducss  of  the  Hand  put  me  in  Doubt  at  first, 
whether  the  Letter  came  from  a  Man  of  Wit  or 
a  Man  of  Quality.”  It  is  certain  that,  during  a 
long  period  in  the  last  century,  good  penman¬ 
ship  was  regarded  as  vulgar  and  underbred. 
Watch  narrowly  the  habits  of  persons  whom 


you  know,  in  regard  to  peculiarities  of  callig¬ 
raphy,  and  you  will  acquire  much  more  power 
of  identifleation  than  might  at  first  appear  at¬ 
tainable.  The  wits  of  the  ^t  century  used  to  say 
that  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  carried  her 
penuiiousness  to  such  a  degree  us  to  dispense 
with  dotting  her  i’s  and  crossing  her  t’s,  in  order 
to  save  ink  ;  but  this  smart  bit  of  scandal  cornea 
to  nothing  when  tested  by  the  fact  that  such 
omissions  are  frequent  in  letter-writing,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  sheer  carelessness.  Making  one  sheet  of 
paper  serve  for  two,  ly  crossing  the  writing  np 
and  down  as  well  as  from  left  to  right,  is  often 
adopted  in  women’s  gossiping  notes,  though  less 
frequently  by  men.  It  no  doubt  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  when  the  postage  of  letters  was 
charged  per  sheet  instead  of  by  weight,  and  was 
costly  under  any  circumstances,  especially  for 
long  distances ;  but  why  the  plan  should  be 
adopted  now  that  postage  is  so  low  and  paper  so 
cheap,  those  must  explain  who  indulge  in  it ;  at 
any  rate,  such  a  habit  might  tend  to  identify  the 
writer  of  a  particular  letter.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  use  of  the  P.  S.  Jokes  and  skits 
without  number  have  been  pointed  at  fair  letter- 
writers  for  their  profuse  use  of  postscripts ;  and 
theories  have  been  advanced  for  explaining  how 
it  is  that  the  most  important  part  of  a  lady’s  Ict- 
.  ter  often  comes  when  the  letter  itself  has  been 
I  finished  and  signed  with  her  name;  but  wba  ever 
fanciful  explanations  we  may  adopt,  cenain  it  is 
,  that  some  persons  are  more  prone  than  others  to 
this  habit.  Again  :  if  one  writer  be  more  heed¬ 
less  than  another,  the  fact  is  likely  to  show  itself 
in  omitted  letters,  or  letters  shaped  like  numer¬ 
als,  —  vices  due  to  inattention,  and  not  to  real  ig¬ 
norance.  Hence  the  well-known  story  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  who  bought  up  and  transmitted  no  less 
than  a  ton  of  capers ;  having  been  misled  by  the 
i  careless  way  in  which  the  word  “  copper  ’’  had 
'  been  written  by  his  correspondent.  And  hence 
,  the  less  known  story,  told  in  the  Vemey  Papers, 
of  a  London  merchant,  who  wrote  to  his  agent 
abroad  to  send  him  2  or  3  apes ;  the  r  was  omit- 
I  ted,  the  o  was  made  nearly  as  large  os  the  nu- 
j  merals,  and  the  quantity  looked  very  much  like 
I  203  ;  the  agent  wrote  back  to  say  that,  in  obedi- 
,  ence  to  the  commission,  he  had  transmitted  four- 
i  score  apes,  and  would  send  the  rest  by  next  ship. 

I  In  proportion  as  a  writer  is  liable  to  perpetrate 
little  gaucheries  of  this  kind,  so  will  they  form 
'  one  among  many  means  of  guessing  wh'ethcr  a 
:  particular  letter  is  written  by  him.  Another  test 
is,  a  want  of  attention  to  syntax  in  composition  ; 
the  spelling  and  the  grammar  may  be  correct, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  phrases  and  clauses 
into  a  sentence  may  be  wrong ;  and  the  sense 
may  either  become  nonsense,  or  be  made  ob¬ 
scure.  The  pronouns  his,  her,  its,  and  their, 
are  awkward  tools  to  use,  unless  some  circum¬ 
spection  be  employed.  A  farmer,  for  instance, 
wrote  to  say  that  he  and  his  neighbors  were  at  a 
I  certain  fair ;  and  he  added :  “  We  had  a  splen¬ 
did  show  of  homed  cattle.  They  were  sorry 
you  were  not  amongst  them.” 

The  experts  or  decipherers  are  constantly  on 
.  the  watch  for  these  and  other  peculiarities ;  and 
[  the  results  are  sometimes  very  striking. 


A  LETTER  from  Archangelsk,  in  the  Russian 
Exchange  Gazette  announces  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  race  of  the  Samojedes,  who  have 
been  reduced  from  a  numerous  people  to  an  in¬ 
significant  tribe  of  seven  thousand  persons. 
'Phis  is  ascribed  by  the  correspondent  to  the 
Samtijedes  having  come  in  contact  with  superior 
I  races ;  formerly  they  were  proprietors  of  largo 
herds  of  reindeer,  while  now  they  have  to  work 
for  the  Russians,  who  supply  them  with  brandy 
and  other  luxurie.s,  which  demoralize  and  im¬ 
poverish  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  odds  the 
correspondent,  the  Samojedes  are  not  without 
abilities;  some  of  them  have  proved  e.xcellcnt 
lien  of  business,  and  there  is  now  a  Samoiedo 
si  ip  captain  on  the  White  Sea  who  knows  how 
to  read  and  write,  and  speaks  the  Russian, 
Danish,  German,  English,  and  French  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Samojedes  have  no  national  songs 
or  traditions,  and  if,  as  is  all  but  certain,  the 
race  should  die  out,  it  would  leave  noihing  be¬ 
hind  it  to  recall  its  existence. 


A  NEW  Russian  book  on  China,  entitled 
“  Sketches  from  the  extreme  East,”  by  M.  Ven- 
yukoff,  a  Russian  resident  at  Hong  Kong,  speaks 
with  great  bitterness  of  the  policy  of  England  in 
that  country.  The  authorsays  that  the  English 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  extend  smuggling, 
especially  in  opium,  in  which  article  the  illicit 
trade  amounts  to  I4,000,0<X)  roubles  a  year; 
that  “  thousands  of  cannon  of  small  calibre  ” 
are  yearly  sold  by  Englishmen  to  Cbnese 
pirates ;  and  that,  though  England  pretends  to 
take  very  energetic  measures  against  piracy  in 
the  Chinese  seas,  she  really  beholds  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  tlie  pirates  are  raining  the  Chinese 
mercantile  marine,  in  p»oof  of  which  he  statea 
that  the  pirate  ships  are  built  by  English  ship¬ 
builders  and  their  powder  and  guns  supplied 
regularly  by  English  manufacturers. 

A  Baltimore,  Md.,  firm  is  engaged  in  man- 
nfacturing  paper  by  a  new  pulping  process  re¬ 
cently  devised  in  Prussia.  'I’his  invention  con¬ 
sists  in  exposing  the  raw  material,  such  as  straw, 
corn  leaves,  etc.,  to  the  action  of  a  weak  alkaline 
solution,  under  super-atmospheric  pressure,  and 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212  degrees,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  pressure  and  the  heat,  the  fibrous  material 
is  split  and  disintegrated  without  destroying  the 
fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  other  methods,  where 
strong  alkaline  solutions  and  high  temperatures 
arc  used. 
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